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C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


formerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


\ quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
“ash has been declared on the Common Stock 
f C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable October 1, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 10, 
1946. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
August 22, 1946. 





GU POND E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: August 19, 1946 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12%4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 25, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on October 10, 1946; also $1.75 a share, as the 
third interim dividend for 1946, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable September 14, 
1946, to stockholders of record at the close of 

business on August 26, 1946. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 








av Johns-Manville 


a 
JM Corporation 


PRODUCTS DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock pav- 
able September 10, 1946, to holders of recurd 
August 31, 1946. 


ROGER HACKNEY, 7 reasurer 








‘cated 


CANADA 
DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Incorporated, at a meeting 
thereof held on February 28, 1946 de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and a 
dividend of $0.25 per share on the 
Common Stock; both payable April 1, 
1946 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 15, 1946. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Won. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 























TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 


100TH CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 50 cents per share and 
an additional dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Company's capital 
stock, payable September 16, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 26, 1946. 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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TOBACCO 


Release of tobacco from OPA restrictions 
coupled with the tremendous increase in con- 
sumption of cigars and cigarettes will mean in- 
creasing prosperity for the tobacco farmer. To- 
bacco production has been hard-put to keep up 
with demand as tremendous stocks are required 
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Photo by Press Assuctation 


by cigar and cigarette manufacturers due to the 
long ageing period required. New harvesting 
methods are constantly being tried and in the 
picture harvesting tobacco by the stalk splitting 
method is shown. 
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OUR NEW FOREIGN POLICY—Important changes 
in American foreign policy are rapidly developing 
which may eventually have far-reaching repercus- 
sions in the business and financial worlds. If the 
indications coming to hand are correctly interpreted, 
our official policy on foreign affairs is in for drastic 
realignment and may be one of the most significant 
shifts in our history. 

The changing attitude has been brought about by 
the steady deterioration of international relations, or 
more specifically, relations between Russia on one 
» hand and the western democracies on the other. Ever 
since the end of the war, crisis has followed crisis, 
each more critical than the previous one. The Pales- 
tine impasse has burst out into the shooting and 
bombing stage, British and Russian troops are being 
deployed about Iran; Turkey is being threatened 
» anew, and American planes are being shot out of the 
| skies by a supposed ally, Jugoslavia. Behind every 
one of these crises is Soviet Russia, whose attitude 
seems to be increasing defiance and truculence to- 
ward the rest of the world. 

Despite all its efforts toward realizing the goal 
of “one world” built upon cooperation and accord, 
Washington evidently has come to the realization that 
the viewpoints of Russia and of the democracies are 
‘irreconcilable. A distinct change in attitude toward 
Moscow is in the offing. ‘“Appeasement”—if that 


the fs the word to describe our efforts at reconciling 
: foscow to the western democracy positions, is dead. 
ting |)A tough, “realistic” policy will take its place. Our 
the [showdown with Jugoslavia is the turn in the tide. 
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AS BROAD AS BUSINESS ITSELF 


The Trend of Events 


It is believed that our new policy will be ade- 
quately implemented in the military sphere, not nec- 
essarily by use of force, but by a gradual rebuilding 
of our military power and of the industries essential 
to such power. ‘Though the facts have received little 
publicity, Britain has been following this course for 
some time, realizing that those who are now disturb- 
ing the peace of the world can only understand the 
language of force and strength. 

To what extent our rearmament policy will be 
carried will of course depend upon the further course 
of international relations from this juncture. If they 
show still further deterioration, we may well see re- 
armament on an appreciable scale. 

We are not of the alarmist school of thought which 
looks for a “shooting” war in the foreseeable future, 
but we anticipate a continuance of the present “war 
of nerves”, which will be a factor to be reckoned 
with for its possible effects on security markets and 
the domestic business scene. 


REVIVAL IN FOREIGN LOANS—One of the interest- 
ing signs of the times is the reappearance of new 
foreign bond flotations in American capital markets. 
The new public offering by Australia and the Nether- 
lands will be the first such financing in some years, 
and the reception accorded to these securities by the 
investing public may well determine the future of 
foreign borrowing in the open market for some time 
to come. 

American investors’ past experiences with foreign 
bonds have not been particularly happy, especially 
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in the haleyon days after World War 1, when foreign 
bonds rode a wave of popularity for awhile and all 
sorts of irregularities developed, both by the foreign 
issuer and by their American underwriters. But it 
is hardly fair to draw an analogy between. these in- 
stances from an unhappy past, and the obligations 
offered by the Australians and the Dutch. The two 
nations in question have excellent credit standing 
and enjoy high popularity with the American pub- 
lic. They therefore make logical selections for an 
initial testing of the American market for new for- 
eign loans. 

However, current conditions are such as to provide 
a severe test for any new financing of this nature. 
Money rates show every indication of gradual hard- 
ening, which has an important bearing on the pricing 
of bonds, and there have been unmistakable signs 
of congestion in the new issues market. On the 
other hand, there is a much-talked of “plethora” of 
funds seeking investment, but such money shows 
marked tendency to retreat to the sidelines when the 
going gets rough. It will be interesting to see how 
the two new issues fare in the face of such obstacles. 


LABOR'S COMING MOVES—As readers of the Mag- 
azine of Wall Street are well aware, we have been 
concerned for some time with the plans and strategy 
of left-wing labor leaders, as this is by all odds one 
of the paramount factors affecting the business out- 
look today. Our various issues have delineated what 
the various factions in labor want and how they are 
_ likely to seek their respective goals. 

It is for this reason that we have not shared the 
extreme optimism which sprung up recently and had 
a short-lived heyday in some quarters that “labor” 
would give us no more trouble to speak of, and that 
clear sailing would be in sight for the months ahead. 
That happy fallacy, however, was promptly dis- 
pelled by the late renewal of certain labor threats 
heard earlier this year, principally, the hint that if 
prices continue to rise, wage contracts might be re- 
opened to provide for new increases. And there have 
been renewed mutterings about “guaranteed annual 
wages”, a shibboleth of increasing popularity with 
labor leaders. 

In appraising the labor outlook and anticipating 
th probable trend of events on that horizon for 
coming months, it is well to keep in mind the present 
setup in the labor camp. “Labor” in this country is 
by no means a homogeneous group; on the contrary, 
it is composed of many diverse organizations and 
points of view. No real trouble is anticipated from 
the old-line unions and organizations, nor from the 
rank and file of labor as a whole. It is from the left- 
wing, radical groups that the greatest threat ema- 
nates. Many of these radical operators are in the 
CIO camp, though this is not to imply that all CIO 
unions and members are radical or Communistic. 

What makes this comparatively small group of 
men dangerous is their fixed, determined objectives, 
which tie in with the Communist party “line” and 








their strong political affiliations. Implemented by 
the Political Action Committee, they have been active 
in the political arena, and are building up a machine 
which already is proving a power to be reckoned 
with. Besides, they have powerful connections in 
Washington and, by close cooperation with other 
pressure groups, are able to wield an influence all 
out of proportions to their numbers. 

This is one of the dark spots in a picture which 
otherwise has many bright facets, but it is a highly 
important one, for it can make or mar recovery. 


EMPLOYMENT BOOM—One of the more encourag- 
ing aspects of the present contradictory business 
situation is the persistently rising trend of employ- 
ment throughout the nation. Our total working 
force has already passed the sixty million mark by 
a liberal margin, and promises to rise still further. 
At this rate, we have some 13 million more people at 
work now, than in the last pre-war year, 1940. How- 
ever, it should be noted that our present employ- 
ment figure includes those in the armed services. 
With industrial production continuing to gain, there 
are prospects of manpower shortages in various key 
industries and manutacturing areas. 

The continuing rise in employment is significant 
for various reasons. For one thing, it connotes a 
corresponding boost in factory payrolls, which in 
turn has very important implications for national 
purchasing power. If a high rate of employment can 
be sustained, it will augment buying power where it 
is most urgently needed—in the lower income brack- 


ets which comprise the “mass market” for merchan- | 
dise, homes, automobiles, and the necessities of life. 


Buying power in this segment of our economy was 
badly impaired by the wave of strikes and layoffs 
last spring, and sustained employment will naturally 
hinge upon strike prospects for this fall and winter. 
Another noteworthy feature is the well distributed 
character of our bull market in jobs. Many im- 
portant industries are affected — textiles, metal 
trades, electrical equipment, machine tools, household 
appliances, radio construction, retail trade, petrol- 
eum, transportation, to cite but a few. Even the 
peace-flattened aircraft industry is back in the labor 
market after a year of drastic layoffs and personnel 
adjustments. In some lines, in fact, the manpower 
pool is fast drying up with shortages in sight. 
Another way of measuring the job boom is by the 
reciprocal drop in unemployment. This has always 
been difficult to measure in precise terms, because ol 
varying definitions of “unemployment,” and because 
there is always a floating supply of workers moving 
from job to job. However, the official figure of 22 
million unemployed is highly encouraging, partic: 
larly when it is recalled that the dire predictions 4 
year ago saw 7 or 8 million jobless by this time. 
But, as previously stated, whether this fortunate 
trend will continue depends largely upon the decis 
ions to be made by the chieftains of organized labo 


this Fall. 
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ine By ROBERT GUISE 
ied 
in 
.: CHINESE ARMAGEDDON 
ich _ CURRENT OUTBREAK In China may well be the legal government before world opinion. Meanwhile, 
his prelude to World War III. The tense, long- the impending showdown has long been foreseen by 
.° — smouldering situation there seems about to er upt our own government, which has been making every 
into open, ‘declared war, with the Chinese Red Ar-_ effort to prevent it. This was the purpose of Gen. 
ag- |) mies pitted against the Nationalist government of Marshall’s mission to China, and if his endeavor 
ness | Chiang Kai-shek. A Chinese Armageddon may be turns out to be the “failure of a mission,” it will 
loy- | at hand. not be his fault or the fault of this country. 
‘ing The situation would be critical enough if it merely The real fault lies with the Chinese Communists 
by £ concerned China alone, but what is actually taking and their Russian sponsors, even after making due 
her, | place is a head-on conflict between the interests of allowance for the known shortcomings of the Chiang 
e at | Soviet Russia and those of the western powers. For administration. Russia’s play in China is twofold: 
low- | China is but another trouble spot where Soviet in- by backing the native Communists, and by stripping 
loy- | trigue has fo- ' ’ Manchuria and 
ices, | mented discord. Is There No End to This Nightmare? north China of its 
here | In this respect, it industrial equip- 
key | is akin to such ment, just as she 
trouble zones as is doing in her 
cant f Palestine, Iran, zones in Europe. 
es af} Turkey, Trieste. Unless some 
h in | However, in the last-minute mira- 
onal f case of China, the cle materializes, 
-can | mounting feud it looks as if all- 
re it | has finally flared out warfare is in 
‘ack- | into a shooting prospect for the 
han- | war. Chinese nation. 
life | It is of timely And, with Russia 
wasp interest to probe backing her Com- 
yofts | behind the scenes munists and the 
rallyfin China to see western allies 
inter. | What has brought supporting Chi- 
puted F about the present ang Kai - shek, 
y im- jconflict and where anything could 
metal | itis likely to lead. happen. It could 
ehold} For nearly two be the proving 
etrol-) decades, that un- ground for 
n thep happy country Vorld War III 
labor Phas been rent by just as Spain was 
conned ‘vil war, plus a for World War 
power  * against the —Reidford, in The Montreal Star _ II. 
apanese inva- All of which 
yy thefsion dating back to 1931. The prolonged fighting makes the Chinese crisis a world problem rather 
ways sapped the nation’s economic strength, leaving nm than merely a national one, and it is in this light 
use offs wake a trail of starvation, misery, inflation “and that the trend of developments there will be evalu- 
scause}* host of other problems. It is in such dire circum- 7 sabes 
ated by the chancelleries and military staffs of all 
1oving} stances that Communism thrives, and as China’s sor- lita sai: ila ia An liad Dadi 
of 2.2)tews deepened, the Red factions gained in power “C'S Powers. . or egnaga vimana sagltetin 
urticu-f aad substance. They have been fighting against the war of the late ’thirties is a fitting one in many 
ions of hinese central government icJiieaiadl by Chiang— respects, and the analogy may become even closer 
me. [#0r some time, but now the conflict has become a «8 Ue gee cm In short, armed ‘intervention by 
tunat}Pvert attempt to overthrow the present legal regime. the “interested ” nations is highly probable. Latest 
decis}An outright declaration is reported at hand, but ac- Yeports hint at a “lend-lease” of Russian air forces 
| laborf tually this would be merely formalizing a situation the Chinese insurgents, and possibly other aid. 
Bvhich has been taking place for some years It is this prospect which causes the gravest concern 
___— It is against this background that. Maw Soong’ s to Chiang, and which may lead to pleas for aid 
_1940 @Plast against the Chiang regime a few weeks ago from this country and Britain to counter Soviet 
__— fakes on added meaning, an attempt to discredit the moves. 
TREE! 
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Market Trends Now In The Making 


Considering the combination of adverse forces 
which tested it drastically, the market has dem- 
onstrated encouragingly good resistance. Chief 
deterrents at the moment are foreign tension 
and threats of labor trouble. The Decontrol 


Board decision is not a vital consideration. Al. 
lowing for possible nervous recurrences which 
might bring about temporary unsettlement, our 
long-pull view remains bullish in view of the 
improving industrial situation. 


By A. T. MILLER 


'HE MARKET had one of its severest tests in some 

months on Thursday, August 22, when a com- 
bination of circumstances brought a wave of selling 
which dropped the averages over three points. An- 
nouncement of new financing by American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph started an avalanche of selling 
of the common, on the basis of dilution in the value 
of that issue. Following a 5-point fall by that stock 
the day previous, A T & T plunged 1214 points. 
This started a wave of selling of other blue chips— 
notably Chrysler, General Motors, U.S. Steel, etc. 
Coming at a time of fears of renewed labor unsettle- 
ment and a sudden turn for the worse in relations 
with Jugoslavia, the market was in a vulnerable 
position. 

However, even in esis of such adverse circum- 
stances support was very much in evidence. The 
market was able to recover about half of its lost 
ground before Thursday’s close, and extended its 
recovery move on Friday. Thus, considering the 


combination of bad news, a much sharper setbad 
would have occurred if the underlying technical sitv. 
ation were really impaired. 

There is little or nothing in the present technical 


strong opinion about near-term prospects. The char 
picture of the past five weeks or so is a limited tra¢- 
ing range—about 10 points or so in the Dow-Jone 
Industrial average—which is still intact. Barring 
further news shocks of importance, we have a “feel: 
ing”—which is not the same thing as firm conviction 
—that the May 29-July 24 intermediate down 
trend is not likely to be extended any time soon, 


and that additional testing-out of upside possibilitiay, The 


may be seen. 

It has been said that expectation is sweeter tha 
realization. Maybe that, at bottom, is what is the 
matter with the stock market of 1946 to date. Fol 
lowing the 1942-1943 recovery of security price 

from panic-lows, it can be held that the 





MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT 
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MARGIN OF SUPPORT 


DEMAND FOR STOCKS 
AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS 
AT PRICES 


SUPPLY OF STOCKS 
AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS 
AT DECLINING PRICES 





subsequent large rise represented 4 
process of discounting Victory, post: 
war prosperity and the relative “nor 
maley” associated with a return t 
peace. But there have been some dis- 
appointments. To sum it up, thi 

“normalcy” is less so than had beet 
hoped for and anticipated. 

As a result, the market for a gool 
many months has reflected a lack 
aggressive investment confidence. Most 


holders are hanging on, unconvincelh 
that they should cash in; but at thf 
| As ag 


same time disinclined to put new mone} 
into equities. A few professional ob 
servers think the bull cycle is over. We 
do not. To cite but two reasons, we d 
not expect a bear market to start with 
the moderation and hesitation evident 
for the past three months or more, nol 
to start when, as now, representativ 
industrial stocks still yield nearly 50% 
more than high-grade bonds. On th 
other hand, a broad and _sustaine 
advance must await the creation of ! 
new confidence-wave. 

Meanwhile, investors need to be re 
minded that long wait-and-see period 
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thin major bull cycles are not 
oly possible but have some Ep TREND INDICATORS 
precedent. In the great rise of |*ficomen |i00 tow) mus | 5 Farias La Came oes RUEBEN Tac 
the 1920’s, the Dow industrial net ll |e Be aac mmi00 LOW PRICED ST ipeprnfiors 
average moved from about 88 in | 200 =f ———} 240 tts Oa ; 
Al. ay, 1924, to 159 in November, ie ' : : 
lich (1925, then waited until well in | 
our [1927 to better the latter level by |'% ais 
the Pany important degree. It made | 180 
phigh of 162 in February, 1926, | 10 ; | Ut se 
Hhen fell 27 points in six weeks | | | ; 
ito about 135, followed by a slow a! rl | ll | is 
rise to 166 in August or to anew | 8 ot Th rt 120 
igh less than 5% over the 1925 100 
etbacfhigh. ‘To complete the record, 9 
1 sity pit started 1926 at 156.66, ended YEARLY RANGE | DOWONES 
it at 157.20, a net gain of 54 wae ae _INDUSTRIALS 
Hrniicalp pets. 210 
sis fof, The trend of production was : 
: chargap throughout 1926, taking the = i,t th 
| tradpReserve Board index from 85 in 
-Jongyanuary to 109 by December. 
arring he trends of quarterly earnings 190 
<sfogpand dividends were up. Com- 
4: [modity prices were stable. There 
victor : . 180 
low, 2° deflationary monetary- Ganda” Genes 75 
, redit developments, no foreign 
‘ite glarms. ~ 
wm") The accepted explanation for 
h the sharp break in the spring of 
r tha 1926 and for the absence of net ? 
is thi rogress for the full year was 3 
y Fol at there had been over-specu- Zu 2 
priceition in late 1925 and into Feb- 3¢ 1 
hat the ary 1926, in which future aa 
ited frnings prospects had _ been 
) pow er-discounted. In a sense, the 
NOM fecord of hindsight shows there 
10 tied been over-speculation. Brokers’ loans had risen Monday’s market was a rather mixed affair, in 
ne dis 10.23% of listed stock values, the highest ratio— which the recovery continued, but finally lost vitali- 
p, thy hough far from the highest total of such loans— ty, with the Dow Jones average finally easing to 





er seen in stock market history. They fell $869 
lion, or by nearly 25%, in the 1926 spring 
thake-out”. The idea that earnings prospects had 
en over-discounted, of course, proved wrong. As 
f turned out, in 1926 there was more rise ahead 
if the market than behind it. 


|, As against the broker’s loan ratio of 10.23% in 
ebruary, 1926, the latest available month-end fig- 
eas we write this is 0.33%. Clearly, people can 
bt be forced to sell. They will sell, hold or resume 
ying only as judgment dictates. We will leave 
to the reader to judge whether there is now more 
ot less ground for an off-year in the market than 

@ere was in 1926, pointing out only that every bull 
‘@arket makes its own schedule, can not be hurried, 
thifhd at times demands both great patience and forti- 

de. This may well be such a time, although on 
ie evidence so far available there is no point in 

tt ruling out the possibility that a strong upside 
tM@eak-out may be closer than it seems reasonable to 
unt on. 
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196.99, off 0.76, with rails at 60.84, off 0.51, and 
the utilities at 40.50, down 0.17. 

Investor sentiment, always a difficult thing to 
assess very accurately, is best reflected by the ab- 
sence of appreciable selling pressure on reactions. 
In other words, there does not seem to be any con- 
certed move to shift from securities into cash perma- 
nently. On the other hand, the support margin as 
measured by the accompanying chart still signals a 
balance in favor of supply rather than demand. All 
of which takes on added significance in view of the 
thin markets now prevailing. 

To sum up, the market has been through a severe 
test, with nearly all the “news” against it, but has 
shown good recuperative power. However, it still 
lacks sufficient aggressiveness to push on and renew 
the bull trend. The basic industrial picture is pre- 
dominantly bullish, with rising earnings and divi- 
dends, but there is sufficient cloudiness nevertheless 
to cause possible near term unsettlement, though 
the long view still looks bullish—lMonday, Aug. 26. 
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allowances for “decontrol” as well ajand da 
a a ee “recontrol”. Numerous price increasepministr 
f / - A have been granted under new OPA on-ag 
ope . True enough, the new personnel nowéeman¢ 

P. olilica and conomic 5p ects in charge of price lh ai is of unphief i 

usually high caliber and their earlftie Sec 


pronouncements indicate an admintion th: 

OF NEW OP A able desire and determination ti 

implement the program strictly ach 
cording to the spirit and letter of Desp 
—And Its Effects Upon Business the law as outlined by Congress. [going ; 
For better or for worse, howevefable la 
administrative authority has beapfhat cc 
broadly split, placing certain resporfiless or 
sibilities upon the shoulders of OP4éfine cot 
Chief Porter, others on the newhHCL, « 
Sa REPRIEVE of OPA for another created three man Price Decontrol Board  anifffal pls 
year has started a new phase of uncertainty for others on the Secretary of Agriculture. Additionfif tre 
business in general, and management has achieved ally the influence of Civilian Production Adminiftw we 
best progress only when the near term perspective tration and other major Federal Departments ifased 1 

was reasonably cleared in its pattern. While off- bound to carry a lot of weight in forthcoming de Index 

hand, accordingly, it would seem as if industry cisions. In the face of conflicting opinions bounifitetals, 
must continue its tired struggle against Federally to arise from these various sources, only time calfferdly 
imposed handicaps against all-out production and demonstrate to industrial leaders how the prograifi affor 
free competition in every field, new elements of an will really unfold. In its actual implementatiosfading 
encouraging nature unfold potentials, at least, more importantly, signs are already pretty cles&plain 
which point to improved conditions over those that to establish claims for decontrols or price aiming 
forced by the first OPA. justments, management will more than ever hav much 
Whether or not the technical advantages gained to supply a discouraging amount of highly detailefitst rey 
through the new legislation will become realistic information which may not legally produce de mad 
rapidly enough, or thoroughly enough, will depend cisions for 60 or 90 days after submission. Suc this 
largely upon just how the OPA Extension Act is hampering requirements assuredly do not make ft PA cc 
administered. The law as written is not fully ex- ideal operating conditions at a time when a stat dmini: 
plicit in all details, although strong in its definition pede for full production is under way. berali 
of certain fundamental principles Reinstatement of On the other hand there are numerous very co! Wher 
OPA provides for elaborate control machinery, with structive features of the new law to bolster the cou! 
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ge of business managers. To grasp these intelli- 
ently, it is essential to study them individually as 
hey combine to round out the full picture. In con- 
rast to the rigid policies of Mr. Chester Bowles in 
holding the line” on all prices at any cost to pro- 
lucers and distributors, the new Act definitely de- 
ares that adequate prices are necessary stimulants 
9 production, and that unduly prolonged controls 
ver prices and rents and use of subsidies would be 
nconsistent with the return to a peacetime economy. 
Rest of all, on July 1, 1947, OPA must end. 
In support of this fundamental premise, Con- 
ess further ordered the decontrol by the end of 
he current year 1946 of all commodities “not im- 
ortant in relation to business costs or living costs” 
nd that other items must be decontrolled as quickly 
s consistent with “the avoidance of a cumulative 
well afand dangerous unstabilizing effect.” The Price Ad- 
creasepministrator is specifically directed to decontrol any 
> OPAffon-agricultural commodity when the supply meets 
rel nofemand. As for agricultural products, the OPA 
of unfthief is obliged to decontrol any or all whenever 
r earlptie Secretary of Agriculture withdraws a certifica- 
admirftion that they are in short supply. 
ion tip 
tly ach 
tter of Despite the broadly indicated intent of the fore- 
‘ess. [going general principles, it is obvious that consider- 
owevelfable latitude is provided for decisions as to just 
s beefthat commodities are or are not important to busi- 
resporpless or living costs. Fact is that nearly every item 
f OPsMne could name might be construed as affecting the 
newlfCL, dependent upon the notion of different Fed- 
‘d_anf@al planners. For example, White House warnings 
ditionfit tee “alarming” increases in prices during the 
dminisftw weeks of the OPA holiday apparently were 
ents Mlased upon a special Bureau of Labor statistical 
ing defitdex which included such items as non-ferrous 
bounifiietals, silk and other commodities such as shellac, 
me caifardly essential to the housekeeper. Hope, however, 
rograf afforded by prospects that henceforth such mis- 
itationfading statistics will be more carefully screened or 
y cles &plained when used, for chances are that the forth- 
‘ice alfming BLS regular index of living costs will show 
r havfmuch smaller price rise than the average of 28% 
letaileltst reported. And even so, due allowance should 





















How "Decontrol" Works 














ice def made for subsidies absorbed. Mention is made 

_ Suef this circumstance mostly to show that as long as 

ake fu PA continues to function, some die hards in the 

. stam@dministration are likely to struggle against over 
eralization of the new program. 

ry cot) When it comes to questions of decontrol, the 
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final say-so rests in the hands of the new PDB 
headed by chairman Roy L. Thompson and rein- 
forced by Messrs. Daniel Bell and George H. Mead. 
The immediate approval of these men by the Senate 
attests to the probable wisdom of the President in 
their selection; their background and high char- 
acter warrant much confidence by industry. Only 
by their “works,” however, can history judge their 
efforts; consequently, until experience gives a better 
insight into their efficiency, an element of uncer- 
tainty must exist. That they can be counted upon 
to act fairly in a very difficult job is indubitable. 
To alleviate the toughness of their problems it is 
fortunate that they are limited to considerations of 
decontrols and subsidies alone,. for decisions as to 
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price adjustments will still remain exclusively with 
OPA and its Special Appeals Court, although the 


Secretary of Agriculture has the right to order 
price adjustments on certain products within his 
particular domain. 

The formula by which decontrols are to be estab- 
lished, however, is likely to create the main hurdles 
which industry must jump in this aspect of the new 
law. While OPA Chief Porter has assured indus- 
try that all possible speed will be made in reaching 
decisions, a mass of complex statistics must be fur- 
nished by any group urging decontrol, for it is 
usually going to raise a very fine question as to the 
balance of supply with demand. If OPA turns 
down the plea, after essential delays in assembling 
evidence and for study of the figures, the argument 
will be dumped into the lap of PDB for final dis- 


posal. 


Regarding “Recontrol" 


But inevitably different interpretations of that 
law have already indicated that some administrators 
are at loggerheads over certain of its provisions. 
According to rumors, for instance, OPA feels that 
it has the right to reimpose ceilings on decontrolled 
commodities if in its opinion their prices advance too 
far, thus in a way preserving the old Bowles poli- 
cies. To the contrary, Secretary Anderson takes a 
more liberal attitude, claiming that factors of 
physical supply in relation to demand, rather than 
prices, should determine decontrol policies. As 
PDB has the right to reimpose ceilings only once 
upon a commodity, this situation could well lead to 
many imponderables in the administration of the 
Act, and add to the confusion. 

Uppermost, of course, in the minds of all man- 
agements, is again the problem of securing ade- 
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quate price adjustments to offset mounting costs of 
wages and materials. Here, too, OPA has promised 
to act promptly in releasing its new rules and regu- 
lations, but until a number of decisions have been 
established to indicate just how vaguely expressed 
provisions in the law are to be interpreted, much 
will have to be left to speculation. According to 
the Act, Industry Advisory Committees may apply 
for price relief by either of two formulae, both in- 
volving a supply of complicated forms and statis- 
tics to back up a plea. In the first instance the law 
entitles an industry to a price based upon the aver- 
age price of a commodity in 1940 plus the industry- 
wide average increases in costs since then. As an 
alternative, the basis may be one of current average 
industry-wide costs plus the average profit on the 
product in 1940. Within 60 days OPA must render 
its decision as to the requested price relief, with 
another 30 days allowance for an appeal. 

But unless an industry can prove that a price 
boost would lead to added production, little hopes 
of a raise are to be expected. Aside from the delay 
involved, the procedure is complicated by the 
formula for requesting the potential price relief. 
To determine average costs upon a given product, 
the sample must include records of firms producing 
75% of the item or a varying percentage according 





SOME RECENT PRICE INCREASES 
UNDER NEW OPA 


APPROXIMATE 





ARTICLE INCREASE 
AUTOMOBILES LAZSy 8% 
CEMENT 5¢ PER BBL. 


CHINAWARE @% _ 1-3* PER PIECE 





COAL i 6-8 * PER TON 
COFFEE |O-I3¢ PER LB. 
FLOUR $1.11 PER CWT. 
FURNITURE (meray r= 9% 


LUMBER 4 = [6%PER BD. FT. 


RUGS (corron) _ 3%-7% PER PIECE 


Et 


TEXTILES 17% 

















to numerical size of the group. As no allowance 
made for identical products in different price rangall) 
and many concerns have never allocated full ope-§/ 
ating costs to different items, it will be seen that ,pe 
great deal of confusion will be inevitable. Furthey. 
more, OPA is granted discretion in refusing som 
price increases if in its opinion an “unreasonabkhy + 
profit” would result. This provision naturalyp  ” 
opens the way for disagreements and disappoint§—-—=—— 
ments on a broad scale perhaps. 
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Encouragement is to be found in the newly cre 
ated basis of estimating prices upon costs rathe 
than upon profits earned in any prewar period y 
was the rule in the former OPA regime. Thi 
change marks a decided step towards sounder fun 
damentals, as every experienced business man wil 
quickly recognized. Additionally, it may simplify th 
great problem of straightening out the cumulativp} 
effect of a price rise granted to many basic com: 
modities like steel and coal. As matters now stand, 
fabricators and distributors can count in advane 
of adequate relief on the price score when the up 
surge reaches their special level. 


















































Latest Increases Under New OPA 








Perhaps more significant than anything else nf 
the changing OPA scene are the definite move Tn 1] 
taken by Mr. Porter since his appointment as chic! 
of OPA. Quite evidently the catastrophic folly off 
the original wage-price program has been so amply} 
proven that common sense has thrust it largely into ( 
the scrap pile to exploded theories. OPA has cerf 
tainly been energetic in recent months to implementf 
new policies of pricing in order to give free rei F 
to production rather than to encourage wage boa rc 
to wreck the economy by placing a rigid ceilingg§, —— 
upon profits. And highly commendable was the 
action of this Department in adjusting prices upf 
ward or releasing from controls a great many ar 
ticles as an immediate first step in its new career. _ 
Best indication of its newly gained philosophy if * to 
perhaps the recent and fourth upward boost in th)17% | 
prices of automobiles, consecutively granting relief Tumor: 
for advancing wage costs, reconversion expensesp tther | 
rising costs of materials and finally to provide sf sistent 
fair and adequate profit margin for distributonf Treast 
Ceilings have been entirely lifted on many classes off lished 


machinery, and impressive price gains awarded tof the U. 
textiles, lumber and a host of other products. “em 
e de 


Prospects are good that in this the final lap 
its stormy career, OPA will accelerate its efforts t0 
comply with the law as now written, that is to hasten 
towards liquidation in an orderly manner and tif 
justify its existence in the history books. Consider 
ing the similar aims of PDB and the Departmen} 
of Agriculture plus the impelling provisions of thf 
Act itself, confidence runs strong that industry 
from now on will progressively emerge upon 4 
period when genuinely free enterprise will be give : i. 
a chance to progress without so many Federal ref ihe 
strictions to struggle with. While the roll back ¢ ‘to od 
practically all prices other than those involvinih Bef 
agricultural products to (Please turn to page 668) ome 
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eS up: By ROGER CARLESON 

ny ar 

careers THE UPWARD REVALUATION recently, amounting 

ohy if * to about 10% for the Canadian dollar ana 
in thf 17% for the Swedish krona, has started a wave of 
relief tumors as to the possibility of similar action by 

yensesp other foreign countries. In addition, there is per- 

vide sf sistent speculation as to a possible rise in the U. S. 


yutors. 
sses of 


Jed to 


‘Treasury gold price from the $35 per ounce estab. 
‘lished in 1934, with a consequent depreciation of 
the U. S. currency, stimulated, no doubt, by the 
continued advance in commodity prices here and 
the decline in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
Should these developments continue, it is argued 
ithat there might be a “flight” of billions of dol- 
lars in foreign capital that might bring about seri- 
ous deflation in the American money market and 
tment <curity markets. 

of thep, Actually, there has already been a minor out- 
Justry slow of capital to certain foreign countries since 
Don ipthe first of the year, which raises the questions of 
oval ‘whether the movement is significant as indicating 
) wef? teversal of the long-term trend of capital to this 
ick off CUntry, and whether foreign capital is now likely 


olvial sto leave the U. S. in large volume. 
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Before answering these questions, however, other 
Pueries should be considered—exactly what is this 
REE! foreign capital, and what were its reasons for 
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International flow of capital 
is sensitive to political trends. 
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coming here? 

During the 16 inter-war years 1919-34, there 
was a consistent outflow of capital from this coun- 
try, averaging about $470 million annually and 
representing to a large extent the financing of our 
excess of exports over imports by making foreign 
loans and investments. This balance shifted in 
1934 to a heavy inflow of capital fleeing from Eu- 
rope, and in the 5 prewar years 1935-39 the rise 
of Hitler’s power and the growing certainty of war 
in Europe resulted in a net capital movement into 
the United States averaging over $1 billion annu- 
ally. Then during the 6 war years 1940-45, there 
was an additional net inflow (except in 1941) that 
averaged about $600 million annually over the 
period. Since the beginning of 1946, however, 
there has been a net owtflow of capital, running at 
the rate of perhaps $400 million annually, and 
people are wondering whether this is a basic change 
in the long-term trend or merely a short-term fluc- 
tuation. 

Foreign investments in the U. S. now amount to 
approximately $15 billion. One-half of this tota: 
is in the form of long-term investments, of which 
the direct investments in real estate, plant, equip- 
ment, working capital, etc., amount to $2.2 bil- 
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lion, U. S. bonds and stocks to $4.6 billion, and 
miscellaneous investments to $1.6 billion. The 
other half represents short-term investments in the 
form of bank deposits, short-term government se- 
curities, American currency, brokerage balances, 
etc. 

Analyzing the Capital Flow 


The difference between the character of the 
capital inflow during the prewar years and the war 
period is shown in Table I. It will be seen that 
during the years 1935-39 the net inflow of over 
$5 billion was composed mainly of increases in 
foreign banking funds here, with the second larg- 
est factor the inflow of foreign funds to buy do- 
mestic securities, and the third and fourth factors 
about equal as representing the return of U. S. 
funds from the repatriation of foreign securities, 
and the decrease of U. S. banking funds abroad. 

TABLE I 
Net Capital Movement to the United States, by Types 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


1935-39 1940-45 

Increase in foreign banking funds in U. S. $ $ 
LOTS RRS ree m 5 RS, Go ae 634 2,835 
NS EOE Oe OT Te 1,888 787 
DONA MUIR hes ate ecetns sir lato bik eS bio Widied 2,522 3,622 
Decrease in U. S. banking funds abroad....... 650 93 
Foreign securities: Return of U. S. funds.... 726 247 
Domestic securities: Inflow of foreign funds.. 1,134 —335 
Inflow in brokerage offices ................... 81 63 
Aotal .csisscve Ea Sbs SHES DISS ET OD 0 cries $5,113 $3,690 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


During the war years 1940-45, however, the $3.7 


billion total net inflow was made up almost entirely [ 
by the increase in foreign banking funds -in the P 
U. S., principally in deposits of foreign central [ 


banks and governments. The other types declined 
sharply, and in the case of domestic securities there 
was a net sale and capital outflow. 

Of the foreign long-term investments in the U. § 
amounting to $7.5 billion, which are invested in 
closely-held American enterprises or in publicly- 
issued bonds and stocks, there is little indication that 


foreign holders have any desire to sell out at this | 


time. 
Foreign Balances in U.S. A. 

The $7.5 billion in bank deposits and short-term 
securities represent, for the most part, the funds of 
foreigners built up as a result of our unfavorable 
balance of payments during the war. Our wartime 
exports of ordinary capital goods and consumers’ 
goods were greatly curtailed because of concentra- 
tion on the production and export of war goods, at 
the same time that this country was making heavy 
purchases abroad of strategic raw materials. These 
large foreign balances therefore represent pent-up 
purchasing power, that is likely to be spent for U. §. 
raw materials and products as rapidly as they again 
become available for export, which in many cases is 
being delayed because of government restrictions 
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upon exports, or by the voluntary decision of pro- 
ducers here to supply the domestic market first be- 
fore resuming their export trade. 

In view of the desperate needs of American goods 
for consumption and for rehabilitation of industries 
in so many parts of the world, these foreign bal- 
ances will prove extremely useful, as. may be seen 
from Table II showing the accumulation of capital 
here by countries. 

TABLE I 
Net Capital Movement to the United States, by Countries 
(In Millions of Dollars) 











1935-39 1940-45 

THEE CL MEE PORN 5: aq'a1orais oslo cicteresnia ei siewinaseeierers $1,101 $—208 
RARER © aig! atc a oes 0/01 6. o: viv Gente) a aia toie elec ogy Serena Ker wialn\s 469 — § 
ER EHVEULERIELS)oisrst bee) «9 ekevecriicio a alee wean we wiarerere oe 470 70 
RMR eT ECRREO Es cha foos oc Sn Soa sh cs dnc ah cre rere k Basia Sree eae 773 — 51 
GEVMONY «0 ceies.os cbc esecicesesnteeevedenceees 166 14 
Dr VARA COR COR OR bn ic cree CEC Ono Orc acer 58 48 
PENET UD ROWE o's: oi0; 6 orm: 01 sis, sislnieie «sin ielelet ai eicla vielen eis 753 37y 
SUI CHUM ETI O NG? co) conta orecoctsti'el eéeraleredniel deans 3,790 247 
RN © ear orca alia sirairslohaxoy 5 ai si slarer aaa cueel een earens 229 1,167 
ME USEN STOUR 555. love sods a-ha oO were ana Re acteele ears 483 855 
UME Sig: or scthiacas a6: 6S She ait bim aaa Ox ecaleie\ oy pelelennie lis @ aleiana 523 1,261 
A GEIR DE 56: 6: cve: since) Srihio or Suis ol 8 ala wialo eine wine erates cece 87 16u 
Otel soa csccwa seis tenance nee meee as $5,113 $3,690 


This reveals that in the prewar years 1935-39 al- 
most four-fifths of our net capital inflow came from 
Europe, with the United Kingdom the largest 
source. During the war years, the receipts from 
Europe were practically cut off, but a heavy inflow 
developed from Canada, Latin America, and Asia. 
In the case of numerous countries, the capital now 
in the U. S. represents—in addition to money in- 
vested profitably, or awaiting the purchase of U. S. 
goods—the balances of central banks and govern- 
ments, which may be expected to be kept here more 
or less permanently as bank reserves and protection 
for their currencies. 


Concerning "Flight" Capital 


A. foreign individual who held dollar balances 
and managed to transfer them back to his own coun- 
try would be required, under heavy penalties of the 
law, to declare them immediately to his own central 
bank, where the funds would doubtless be blocked. 
In the case of certain European countries—such as 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark—some of the funds 
accumulated here during the war may be withdrawn 
for use in the rehabilitation of their merchant mar 
ine or for the purchase of surplus U. S. ships. A 
major part of the foreign commercial balances and 
short-term investments here are likely to be used, 
as stated above, in payment for the purchase of 
American merchandise. 

An important distinction, however, needs to be 
kept in mind between the use of foreign balances to 
pay for American goods, and a “flight” of capital, 
despite the fact that both have similar effects in re- 
ducing the outstanding total of foreign capital here. 
The former arises out of trade transactions and rep- 
resents using the funds for the purpose for which 
they originally were, for the most part, built up; 
the latter represents a deliberate capital transfer 
for the purpose of avoiding currency depreciation, 
or of making larger profits elsewhere. 
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Sweeping changes have taken place in American 
foreign trade in recent months. Although our vol- 
ume of exports during the war surpassed anything 
ever witnessed before, about three-fourths of the 
total represented lend-lease or other government 
shipments, leaving only one-fourth as commercial 
shipments for which this country would be reim- 
bursed by cash payments — either current or de- 
ferred. After the end of the war, the heavy lend- 
lease shipments were almost completely terminated 
within a short time, and have been offset to only a 
relatively small extent by the subsequent increase in 
UNRRA shipments. Excluding all of these gov- 
ernment transactions, our “commercial exports” 
have expanded from a monthly average of less than 
$300 million to a record new high (since 1920) of 
$684 million in June 1946, as shown in Table III. 
TABLE 111 
Postwar Changes in United States Foreign Trade 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Monthly Commercial General 
Averages Exports Imports Balance 
1935-39 $239 $199 + 40 
1944 246 327 — 81 
1945 
Jan.-Sep. 293 353 — 60 
Oct. 340 344 — 4 
Nov. 441 322 +119 
Dec. 454 297 +157 
1946 
Jan. 539 394 +145 
Feb. 469 319 +150 
Mch. 585 384 +201 
Apr. 585 406 +179 
May 653 397 +256 
June 684 385 +299 


As a result, this country’s foreign trade has 
changed from an excess of imports or so-called “un- 
favorable balance” during the war averaging $60 
million per month, to an excess of exports or “fav- 
orable balance” averaging over $200 million per 
month during the first half year 1946. 

Such a large trade balance is abnormal, and if 
long-continued would impose increasing strains on 
the international balance of payments of other 
countries. Whether or not it will continue depends 
upon a number of factors. 


Effec. on Foreign Trade 


First, the American »arts doubtless will in- 
crease further, as producti: here increases and 
makes more goods available for ineeting the urgent 
foreign demands. But, secondly, American imports 
also will doubtless rise materially due to more ade- 
quate supplies of foreign raw materials, more ship- 
ping space, and higher foreign prices. During the 
war practically every country experienced a rise in 
commodity prices, and while in recent months the 
price inflation has been checked in most countries of 
Europe, the rise has continued in most Latin Am- 
erican countries and in Canada. This means that 
we shall pay more for our imports. Moreover, on 
certain items (for example, coffee, cocoa, wool, hides, 
burlap, linseed oil, copper, rubber) where American 
buying prices heretofore have been held down by 
OPA ceilings, we shall have to pay more in the 
future if we obtain the foreign goods in competition 
with other buyers. (Please turn to page 668) 
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EXCESS CAPACITY 


stocks of such industries 
hardly can be expected to 
shine under circumstances 
which are unfavorable to 
earnings. 

In this study we shall 
consider six industries in 
which excess capacity cur- 
rently is _ outstanding. 
These include aircraft man- 
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—Which Industries 





By JOHN D. C. WELDON 


peewee EXPANSION had lifted output in many 
industries well beyond previous levels. In some 
cases peacetime demand is absorbing or is expected 
to absorb all or nearly all of war-inflated capacity. 
But in others the problem of excessive capacity has 
become acute. In such industries probable demand 
cannot conceivably take up the slack of idle plant 
and equipment, and, in addition, war surplus mater- 
ials are competing with normal sales outlets. This 
is a situation of prime importance to investors ; since 








Pre-War, War Peak, and Estimated 1946 
Output of Six Excess-Capacity Industries 
Pre-War 


War Peak Estimated 1946 





Aircraft Manufacturing..$1,624,000,000 $17,818,000,000 $1,000,000,000 














Aluminum ...........2..20000+ Ibs. 350,000,000  2,400,000,000 1,000,000,000 
Magnesi Ibs. 6,000,000 600,000,000 18,000,000 
Aachine Tools $772,000,000 $1,322,000,000 $300,000,000 








Rellroad Equipment* 


























1,104 2,845 3,000 

Freight Cars. ............... 83,009 81,762 70,000 

Passenger Cars. .......... 349 995 3,000 

RIO BODG  iscesccssssscccnecsss 13,200,000 Nil 12,500,000 
Merchant vessels 

delivered 
b 95 1,693 427 
I ass caconencsssnnatssneen 1,088,497 18,611,349 700,000 





* Domestic and export production. © 
























magnesium, machine tools, 
radio sets, railroad equip- 
ment, and_ shipbuilding. 
Only one of the industries 
listed—railroad equipment 
is exempt from the bur- 
den of government - owned 
surplus plants or materials, 
and is the sole one in the 
group which still can be 
termed wholly a private in- 
dustry. Capital or heavy 
goods production typifies 
the group, save for radio, 
which demonstrably _ pro- 
duces consumers goods. 
Heavy and capital goods 
industries notoriously are 
subject to wide fluctuations 
in demand even under normal conditions; so that the 
problem of excess capacity is nothing new for this 
category. 

Probably no industry in history has ever under- 
gone such a mushroom expansion as that of aircraft 
and aircraft engine manufacturing during the war. 
In 1938 the industry was operating a total of 15 
air-frame, engine, and propeller plants. By 1943 
these had increased to 81 factories. The gross value 
of these facilities had enlarged from $114,000,000 
in 1939 to $3,906,000,000 in December, 1944. A 
working force of 48,638 in 1939 had leaped to a 
peak of 2,102,000 in November, 1943. Aggregate 
value of airplane and engine production had soared 
from $544,000,000 in 1940 to the grand total of 
$17,818,000,000 in 1944. Overnight the industry 
had turned in the largest dollar sales of any indus- 
try, overshadowing such giants as steel, automo- 
biles, meat packing, and textiles. 

From these fantastic heights end of the war 
tumbled production to picayune proportions. After 
V-J Day about 95% of existing war contracts were 
cancelled, resulting in lay-offs of 1,100,000 workers, 
and putting most plants on the surplus pile. Vol- 
ume of sales at present is running at the rate of 
somewhat over $1,000,000,000 a year or 94% be- 
low wartime heights. However, consideration should 
be given to the fact that the Government owns near- 
ly 90% of aircraft facilities; so that the drop in 
sales in privately-owned plants amounts to around 
75 % . Even this figure represents a terrific deflation 
of business from wartime levels, yet volume of or- 
ders still remain about double 1940 sales. 

Not only have sales fallen from the war years, but 
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surplus craft and engines are a distinct stumbling 
block to expansion of normal business. When the 
war terminated, a total of over 100,000 airplanes 
and over 50,000 spare engines were in prospect of 
being declared surplus. Airlines were in such fran- 
tic need of transports to accommodate the demand 


F for air travel that surplus Douglas C-54’s were 
| snapped up. 
' took the oportunity to buy these as well as other 
' types of surplus craft. 


Non-scheduled cargo carriers also 


Surplus engines are a greater depressing influ- 


ence on engine makers because such power plants 


are usable and need not be scrapped for junk. Some 


' manufacturers are pessimistic enough to feel that 


surplus engines will meet airlines needs for five 


' years, but others are hopeful that new designs will 


make surplus motors obsolete. 

As matters now stand, therefore, it is hardly pos- 
sible that new orders for aircraft and engines will 
be forthcoming in the next few years to absorb 
most of the production facilities of the industry. 

The light metals — aluminum and magnesium— 





' also have expanded tremendously during the war. 


Steel had become the number one metal for muni- 
tions purposes, and so critical did the supply become 
that other metals were sought as substitutes, among 
these being the two light metals. Before the war 
aluminum output amounted to 350,000,000 pounds, 
but at the conflict’s end had enlarged to 2,400,000,- 
000 pounds, a nearly six-fold gain. In 1939 mag- 
nesium production totalled 6,000,000 pounds and 
at the war’s end, to 600,000,000 pounds, or a 100- 
fold increase. Despite the growth in outlets, par- 
ticularly in the case of aluminum, productive capa- 
city is far ahead of poten- 


smaller aircraft programs hardly will make much of 
a dent in output of magnesium. The Government 
was the sole purchaser of magnesium during the 
war, and now private industry must be depended on 
for utilization of the metal. Taking expanding 
markets for the metal into account, the most opti- 
mistic estimate of demand for magnesium is 18,- 
000,000 pounds, surely a negligible fraction of the 
600,000,000-pound capacity of the industry. 


All government-owned aluminum plants have been 
leased for five years to private companies. Rey- 
nolds Metals, for instance, through purchase or 
lease of new properties now possesses an aluminum 
capacity surpassing the entire national capacity be- 
fore the war. Most of the 13 Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, a government agency, holdings of mag- 
nesium facilities still are in federal hands. There- 
fore, government-owned aluminum and magnesium 
plants stand to overhang the industry for some yeers 
to come. 


Machine tools sales ballooned during the war un- 
der the exigencies of military production require- 
ments. Volume of business hit a peak in 1942 of 
$1,322,000,000, an almost seven-fold increase from 
the $200,000,000 sales in 1939. Output of machine 
tools had so thoroughly filled war schedules by 1942, 
that orders declined, bringing a drop in sales to 
$407,000,000 in 1945. This year’s estimated vol- 
ume of business may reach $300,000,000, repre- 
senting a 77% decrease from the 1942 peak and a 
26% fall from 1945. Hence the industry currently 
is operating at around (Please turn to page 668) 





tial uses. 

The greatest field for 
aluminum built up during 
the war was in aircraft 
manufacture. Now that 
airplane output is but a 
fraction of wartime levels, 
this outlet for aluminum 
is considerably reduced. 
Offsetting this  curtail- 
ment are the rising mar- 
kets in automobiles, rail- 
road equipment, housing, 15 
furniture, and household 
utensils. At best, it is es- \ 
timated that all sources 
may take some _ 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds of the 
light metal, leaving 1,- 
400,000,000 pounds of 
capacity idle. Prospects 50 
for magnesium are still 
dimmer. Chief uses of the 
metal during the war were 
first in incendiary bombs ) 
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weight. Production of in- 
cendiary bombs has ceas- 
ed, and use of the metal in 


Sources: U. S. 
Federal Reserve System. 
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Department of Commerce, based upon data of the Board of Governors of the 
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IRONIC ASPECT of the retirement of Senator Robert 
M. La Follette from congress is the fact that it was 
accomplished in large measure by the segment of 
political life which he had fought for over the years 
—organized labor. La Follette Committee investi- 
gations spotlighted strikebreaking activities of many 
corporations and put an end to abuses. The unions 
repaid him by keeping their members away from the 
polls, giving his rival a distinct vote advantage. It 
was the industrial centers that let him down—Mil- 
waukee, Racine, Kenosha. The strategem was to 
strengthen the chances of election of Howard J. Mc- 





WASHINGTON SEES: 


Transportation has reached the crisis stage 
and the nation may expect soon a system of 
loading priorities all across-the-board. There is 
nothing in sight to give hope of easing within 
90 days because the country just doesn't have a 
sufficient number of freight cars—box, refriger- 
ated, or coal cars—-to handle the record break- 
ing crops, the accelerated industrial production, 
and the bulky shipments that go into the fight 
against housing shortages. 

Reconversion Chief Steelman recognizes the 
seriousness of the situation. He has called in 
for advice—and for action on their respective 
fronts—OPA's Porter, Agriculture's Anderson, 
ODT's Johnson, and Housing's Wyatt. A pre- 
liminary priority list has been made up, which 
looks initially to prevention of waste, next to the 
order of essentiality. 


Meanwhile, each week sees new carloading 
records set and we will soon approach | million 
cars a week. In a five-week period ending in 
mid-August, 100,000 more cars were loaded in 
each week than in the corresponding period of 
last year when the war against the Japs on the 
one hand and the redeployment program, on 
the other, were facts to be faced. And priority 
the other, were facts to be faced. 
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Murray, vigorous New Dealer. Neutral minds doubt 
it will work. 

LIQUIDATION OF UNRRA, now in the talk stage, will 
mean a drastic change in methods of food exporters. 
Assuming the LaGuardia organization goes out, each 
of the recipient countries will have to make its own 
credit and procurement arrangements. It is doubt- 
ful the United States will have any part of an in- 
ternational Commodity Credit Corporation or ever- 
normal granary deal, Henry Wallace’s beliefs to 
the contrary notwithstanding. hat is particularly 
true when it is considered that non-cooperating coun- 
tries such as Russia and the Argentine would be 
principal beneficiaries. 


WASHINGTON is riding both directions at the same 
time with respect to insuring home mortgages. A 
bill passed in the closing days of the congressional 
session provides for a Farmers’ Home Corporation 
in the Department of Agriculture. Far-reaching 
terms of the bill permit the new agency to insure 
mortgages for purchase of farms at the exceptionally 
low rate of interest of 2.5 per cent. FHA now ap- 
proves a charge up to 4.5 per cent for urban mort- 
gages, although they are regarded less risky than 
farm mortgages. Government agencies concerned 
are being asked pointed questions about this dis- 
parity but up to now there has been no answer. 


REP. ADOLPH SABATH, veteran Illinois member of 
the house and chairman of the powerful rules com- 
mittee which controls the flow of legislation to the 
floor for action, is assured of re-election and, if the 
Democrats retain control of the lower branch, he 
will again be rules chairman. Which makes inter- 
esting his schedule of bills for the 80th Congress 
(“even before appropriations bills are considered”. ) 
In the order Sabath names them, they are: Mini- 
mum wage revision, FEPC, poll-tax ban, housing 
legislation, national health law, St. Lawrence Water- 
way, new and stronger OPA, seamen’s benefits, in- 
vestigation of KKK and similar organizations. 
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The quiet on Capitol Hill, now that congress has ad- 
journed, doesn't, mean that business has come to a complete halt. 
The War Contracts ~ (Mead) Committee isn't holding hearings but is 
preparing new sensations. 























Also on the senate side, the finance committee to 
creating a staff to begin an overall study of social security 
legislation. The committee intends to do a real job of overhaul 
next year, quitting the policy of debate on separate phases — 
a@ policy which has produced almost nothing in the past. 























Most congressmen should be physically and mentally fit 
for the fall campaigns. They didn't overwork themselves during 
the past session; absenteeism was common. Only eight represen— 
tatives and but one senator were present for all roll call votes 
of the session. 


Voting in less than one-half the roll calls were many 
more — three times as many — democrats as republicans. That may account in part for 
President Truman's difficulty in getting across his program. Less than 50 per cent 
of the house membership was recorded 


President Truman's successful purge of Rep. Roger aces did much to 
restore the political prestige of the White House. The President was playing with 
big stakes; defeat in his own iene would have had national repercussions. 


















































Fair Employment t Practices Committee and minimum wage ig revision, received none of 
it. However, his rivals both had union indorsement, split that vote and made it 
impossible for the unioneers to claim the victory. 


Important fact to -be gleaned from the Slaughter defeat and some other recent 
primaries is the tendency among democratic voters to support congressional candidates 
who have backed Mr. Truman, reject others. Illustrations include three Oklahoma 
democrats who fought OPA, among other administration measures — and were defeated; 
and Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana. 


Senator Wheeler had an offhand indorsement from the President, personally, 
but his record of opposition to administration programs wasn't overlooked by 
Montanans. Senator Radcliffe's defeat in Maryland, and Senator Kilgore's easy win 
in West Virginia,-are supporting examples. 















































Trend toward more "liberal" candidates thus far has confined itself to the 
democratic party. It hasn't been noticed in th republican primaries — probably 
because the GOP seems to be out—of—bounds for CIO-PAC. Result is that the November 
election begins to shape up as a testing ground of liberalism vs vs. conservatism. 




















Charge by Comptroller General Lindsay Warren that billions of dollars might 
have been given away through the channel of war contract termination has fallen flat. 
Warren has been predicting such a happening — ever since his pieces was denied power 
to audit every settlement before final payment. 














Fact of the matter is that Truman Committee kept close touch with the sub— 
ject in its development stage and while it was being applied. The committee didn't 
find it perfect, even found cases of dishonest administration but they were few. And 
independent auditors making spot checks. saw nothing to make them throw up hands in 
horror. 
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Men who came from business and industry into wartime government service for 
$1 a year, or for slightly more in the military arms, expected to be targets when 
hostilities came to an end. It's beginning already; Senator Taylor's call for an 
inquiry into freight rates paid by the military department touches it off. 


























from the railroads, returned to their old positions after V—J Day. 


Fact of the matter is that A.F. Whitney's railroad brotherhood, still 
smarting at President Truman's handling of the rail strike when he sent the workmen 























Senator Taylor's campaign for inquiry. 


Whitney hopes to "get back" at Truman by showing that railroad management 
made billions of unearned dollars under the very eyes of Truman while the latter was 
chairman of the war contracts investigating committee, continued exorbitant charges 
while Truman was in the White House. 














Labor has lost out in the first major engagement of a campaign to secure 
further wage increases. Reconversion Director Steelman has rejected a Wage Stabili-— 
zation Board proposal to up the pay of 45,000 West Coast workers, stating earlier 
wage boosts fully reflected reconversion influences. 











Credit 


Steelman ruling doesn't prohibit employers from making higher payments, but 
it, does preclude their asking price increases based on added labor costs. Its real 
importance lies there. - Any other policy would invite a new cycle of pay shifts, 
throw revised OPA ceilings into discard. 




















There's a family fight brewing in republican congressional ranks over basic 
campaign strategy. Rep. Harold Knutson of Minnesota, has promised a 20 per cent 
reduction in federal income taxes if the republicans take a majority of house seats 
in the November balloting. Knutson would become appropriations committee chairman 
in that event. 




















Colleagues of the Minnesotan say he's putting them on a spot, making them 
parties to a promise which many of them don't believe can be carried out. And when 
party chiefs slipped a story to newsmen that Knutson was speaking only for himself, 
the veteran congressman pulled his national committee into the fight, making it the 
source of a reiteration. Now the more conservative members are lambasting the 
committee too. 

















purchasing streak. About three-quarters of the farmers interviewed in a Department 
of Agriculture survey said the limit of safety on price has been reached. 














Predicting price of land and its product will go down from this point out, 
75 per cent of the corn belt farmers say they would postpone purchase even if they 
meeded more land and had the money budgeted for its purchase. Tenant farmers make 
up most of the 25 per cent who would buy — which may account for the fact they're 
tenant farmers. 

















Lobbyist registration bill has been signed and congress now wonders whether 
it acted wisely. The legislation officially recognizes the profession of "lobbyist," 
invites its practice as a result. Congress members now speculate to what extent 
they'll have to lend a ready ear to the hordes representing "interests." 
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Ptth Of Brands Looms 


By H. M. TREMAINE 


D URING THE PROLONGED PERIOD of hostilities when 
consumer goods of many kinds were hard to get 
or non-existent, competition among many formerly 
well known products almost ceased to exist. For 
more than four years lifelong loyal buyers of every- 
thing from a Cadillac limousine to a bar of Ivory 
Soap had to get along frequently without or to con- 
tent themselves with a secondhand derelict or a cake 
of “Dirtchaser.” Pleas for a pack of Camels or 
Lucky Strikes met a frown from the clerk, but now 
and then compromise was effected by a handout of 
“Blue Ribbons” or some other newcomer on the 
market. Currently, however, established manufac- 
turers have renewed their struggle for consumer 
popularity, not only among themselves but with a 
host of vigorous new contenders in the field. 


Advertising Budgets Up 


Record-breaking expenditures for advertising, 
likely to total well over $3 billion in 1946, and a 
vast expansion in promotional campaigns mark en- 
try into a period when, as normally, free enterprise 
is all-out to capture the consumer dollar, to lower 
costs and prices by increased production as war- 
ranted by mounting sales, and incidentally to push 
the American standard of living up still another 
notch. All of which adds up to the healthiest kind 
of competitive expression the country has perhaps 
ever known. 
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Yet curiously enough this spontaneous upsurge in 
competitive activity is meeting with disfavor in some 
of its aspects, particularly among certain labor 
groups, well intentioned but misguided consumer or- 
ganizations and, as might be expected, among many 
left wing Congressmen and scores of bureaucrats 
with influence in Government circles. Between pres- 
sure groups and their followers in Washington, ad- 
vocates of a planned economy have by no means 
been set so far back on their heels as might be as- 
sumed by the recent face lifting given OPA by Con- 
gress and a reluctant President. Fact is that many 
leading manufacturers have felt forced to organize 
to combat a lot of loose thinking or cleverly devised 
propaganda which threatens to deprive them of 
their hard won benefits gained by the use of Brand 
names. As a substitute, the left wingers propose 
eventually to subject all products to Government 
inspection for mere labelling as to quality—aA, B or 
C. Rumor has it that no less than 60 Congressmen 
have lent a ready ear to such proposals and that 
proponents of the scheme are preparing to sponsor 
steps to implement the idea when Congress recon- 
venes. 

As if American sales managers did not have enough 
problems on their hands right ahead in entering the 
battle of one brand against another to hold or ex- 
pand competitive positions, they now have to cross 
arms with strong elements in their own government 
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lest their customary selling methods be replaced by 
new Federal controls with a strong socialistic tinge. 
For this reason the Brand Names Research Founda- 
tion, headed by A. O. Buckingham, vice president 
of Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc., has become very ac- 
tive in gathering facts, with confidence that com- 
mon sense appraisal of them by the general public 
would provide the best means of stemming the pos- 
sible onrush of ill advised legislation. 


Advertising vs. Government Grading 


Basis of thinking claimed by proponents of selling 
products labelled merely according to Government 
grades is that the purchaser for years has not been 
sufficiently apprised of all details about its quality 
and makeup. Swayed mainly by the lure of promo- 
tional claims by radio or magazine reading, the cost 
of which adds only to the price he has to pay, or 
confused by the numerous brands offered for his 
choice, so the argument goes, he blindly enters the 
sucker class by paying out his money mainly be- 
cause of a familiar name. Hence, the claim is made 
that the buyer must have added assurance as to 
quality and can get a lower price if advertising costs 
are eliminated from corporate budgets. In other 
words the Government should undertake to protect 
the people from foolish taste in their selections, save 
them money and give the worker better value for 
what he helps produce. More obscurely, of course, 
the hint is made that such a program would tend to 
disrupt the supremacy of large concerns in the econ- 
omy. No mention, naturally, is made of the bureau- 


cratic expansion and enormous Federal cost which 
would be required to implement such a measure. 

Opponents of Federal grading have a lot of in- 
teresting things to say for themselves. All hands, 
including labor leftists and Administration hench- 
men, now admit that the key to sustained prosperity 
lies in full production. To move the output on a 
scale which constantly warrants price reductions by 
any industrial unit, successful invasion of the com- 
petitive field is an obvious necessity, and the best 
proven weapon for this endeavor is the reputation 
of the manufacturer. Hence the item of goodwill, 
often marked down on company books to a mere one 
dollar, is in reality its most valuable asset. As Brand 
names are the hallmark of quality which entrench 
the producer progressively in popular favor, 
through actual experience on the buyers’ part, it is 
serious to imagine a market place where they could 
not be employed. Growth of all large businesses has 
been entirely reliant upon sustained or improved 
product quality plus consistent price reductions to 
broaden the field of purchasers. The buyer knows 
what he wants full well, and unless he receives satis- 
faction he promptly turns elsewhere for an outlet 
for his funds, that is unless he lives in Russia where 
he would have to act on a buy it or leave it basis in 
a community store. 

Factual evidence that brands and trademarks are 
the very essence of American success in making a 
good living on an increasingly better scale is so 
numerous that wonder is how anyone could challenge 
it. Under the stimulus of advertising and upbuild- 

ing of company reputa- 





OF BRANDS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
100 


THE MARKET AT STAKE IN THE BATTLE 


tions, volume gains have 
brought collateral price re- 
ductions for most of the es- 
sentials and luxuries every- 
one seeks, despite the pro- 
gressive uptrend in workers 
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wages, that is, over the 
longer term. Automobiles 
which once cost $3,000 be- 
came available at around 
$1,000, radios dropped to 
$20 from a former level of 
$200 and refrigerators from 
above $300 to around $130. 
The price of electric light 
bulbs declined from 65 
cents to 15 although their 
efficiency was increased by 
59%. Specially branded 
items such as Kleenex, sel- 
ling at 65 cents per box in 
1924 are now obtainable at 
two boxes for 25 cents. And 
due to the branding of 
California oranges with the 
insignia Sunkist, this in- 
dustry has grown into 
nearly a $100 million busi- 
ness, and low priced orange 
juice is bought by most of 
(Please turn to page 662) 
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1946 Special Re-appraisals 
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of Values, Earnings and Dividend Forecasts 


ae OF THE ECONOMY into 
the second half year brings 
widely divergent prospects for 
shareholders in most concerns. 
Harassed by labor troubles, 
shortage of parts and materials, 
hampered by mounting costs and 
price restrictions, many enter- 
prises have experienced tough go- 
ing.. Conversely, numerous companies have surged 
ahead to spearhead the race towards the long her- 
alded boom. 

Whether near term developments likely to emerge 
warrant confidence or pessimism to shareholders in 
this or that corporation has now become a serious 
problem, calling for access to facts and use of 
soundly based judgment. Seldom as at the moment 
have economics, politics and social forces combined 
to cloud potentials for stable income or appreciation. 
Hence, wise investors will be alert to scrutinize their 
portfolios, for with intelligent appraisal certain re- 
visions may prove constructive; study of all weighty 
factors may suggest profit taking, substitutions or 
retention. In the light of current conditions, pro- 
gram policies perhaps should be entirely overhauled. 

In order to assist our subscribers in formulating 
investment decisions, the Magazine of Wall Street 
presents its Security appraisals and Dividend Fore- 
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Prospects and Ratings for 
and Office, 
Farm, Electrical and Rail 
Equipment Stocks 


PART Iii 


casts at six months intervals, in 
addition to its regular coverage of 
important economic and indus- 
trial developments in each issue. 
By this method, the maximum 
number of industries are periodi- 
cally reviewed on the basis of re- 
cent information available, along 
with up-to-date statistical data 
for ready comparisons. Supplementing this, brief 
comments on the status of each individual company 
listed on the table are presented. 

They key to our ratings of investment quality and 
current earnings trend of the individual stocks— 
the last columns in the tables, preceding comment— 
is as follows: A+, Top Quality; A, High Grade; 
B, Good; C+, Fair; C, Marginal. The accom 
panying numerals indicate current earnings trends 
thus: 1—Upward; 2—Steady ; 3—Downward. For 
example, Al denotes a stock of high grade invest- 
ment quality with an upward current earnings trend. 

Stocks marked with a W in the tabulations are 
recommended for income return. Issues regarded as 
having above average appreciation potentials are 
denoted by the letter X. Purchases for appreciation 
should of course be timed with the trend and invest- 
ment advice offered in the A. T. Miller market 


analysis in every issue of this publication. 
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Producers 





By LEONARD ROGERS 


HE DEMAND for machinery and 

machine tools is as basic as pro- 
duction planning itself, because all 
manufacturing operations depend 
upon proper tooling as a first con- 
sideration. In fact, classification 
of the many companies ranging 
from makers of small tools to those 
turning out such heavy products as 
construction and conveying and road 
building machinery is quite difficult, except to group 
them generally under the heading of capital goods 
industries. As such they are highly responsive to 
rising industrial trends, and by the same token they 
are quick to feel the effects of declining business 
activity when the tide turns. Accordingly, the 
earning power of companies in this group tends to 
undergo wide fluctuations, but in general it is gov- 
erned by the national level of productivity. During 
the war, for example, we had a national output of 
nearly $200 billion annually and a national employ- 
ment of 52 million workers, and it is estimated that 
1.7 million machine tools made this achievement 
possible. 

Notwithstanding the wide predictions of an in- 
dustrial slump that were so prevalent around VJ 
Day it is now apparent that our American economy 
is on the way to creating new peacetime records of 
production. Federal economists who sometimes have 
a tendency to lean to the liberal side in their esti- 
mates are visualizing a national output based on 
prevailing trends which may this year exceed the 
1945 combined war and peacetime mark of almost 
$200 billion. Such a high level of activity would, of 
course, be of the utmost favorable significance for 
the producers of industrial machinery and machine 
tools. 

Recent Earnings Trends 


Having in mind the difficulty of speaking generi- 
cally about such a widely diversified group, it may 
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Although tremendous quantities of machinery were produced dur- 
ing the war, heavy demand exists for equipment to manufacture ° 
peace-time products in the automobile, steel and other industries. 



















ee. 


be said that makers of heavy industrial machinery 
suffered most from an earnings standpoint in the 
first quarter of this year due mostly to the fact that 
reconversion was not completed and also to the effects 
of strikes and work stoppages throughout industry 
in general. But of equally far reaching influence 
was the adverse effect of price control in discourag- 
ing the production of industrial equipment. Mach- 
inery and equipment normally are sold on order be- 
fore fabrication is undertaken and quite frequently 
the finished product contains a multitude of parts 
which go into manufacture over a period of months. 
Naturally, few companies were inclined to accept the 
risk of loss entailed in making commitments for new 
machinery while serious price and materials control 
relationships distorted all calculations. 

This latter condition has now been greatly im- 
proved by suspension of price controls over an ex- 
tensive list of industrial machinery and equipment. 
Included in the recent suspension action of the OPA 
are scores of electrical equipment products, virtually 
all heavy and many specified automatic machine 
tools, many types of processing machines, most min- 
ing machinery, and a wide variety of miscellaneous 
machines and equipment. Hence, most companies 
are now in an improved position to provide estimates 
to potential customers, and this factor will help 
enormously in contributing to higher earnings. 

From the longer term viewpoint, producers will 

(Please turn to page 664) 
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Financial Survey of Machinery Manufacturers 


Net Per Share -——— Price Invest- 
1946 Fiscal Year 1941-44 Current 1944 Recent Earnings Dividend ment 
Interim 1945 Average Dividend* Dividend Price Ratio Yield Rating 


COMMENTS 





American Machine & Fdry.... -36Je6 1.02 1.13 -80 -80 $33 32.2 2.4% C+2 


Long term cts are considered 
ood and new lines provide a basis 
r dividend maintenance. 





Babcock & Wilcox ; : : ; 3 ; e412 





Company should participate active- 
ly_in deferred demand for oil 
refinery modernization. Dividend 
appears safe. 





Black & Decker. 3.49Je9 2.12 
x 


Company should benefit from relief 
of material and manpower short- 
ages. Dividend increase likely. 





SNES Ae. UP ececcceaccecensecuicese oceeen 1.01Je6 def. .14 


Despite recent poor earnings siz- 
able profits are in prospect, and 
r ption o dividends is 
anticipated. 








Bucyrus Erie 


Substantial order backlogs promise 
to result in peak peacetime opera- 
tions, and increased dividends. 





Buffalo Forge 1.46My6 


Good prospects of dividend in- 
Crease. Prospects g 





Bullard def. .26Je6 





Operations should recover rapidly 
when parts and materials are 
available, and possibly augment 
dividends. 





Caterpillar Tractor 1.83J17 


x 


Prospective high level of highway 
and general construction activity 
indi bstantial earning power, 
and possibly improved disburse- 
ments. 








Chicago Pneumatic Tool. def. .22Mr3 


Dividends have been temporarily 
deferred because of drastically 
reduced sales, but should be re- 
stored soon. 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co. def. .60Je6 a r é 2.50 


Divideris should equal or exceed 
1945 payments. 





Food iy 1.56Mr6 . B P 1.40(a) 


Dividends should equal or exceed 
1945 payments. 





Foster Wheeler def. 1.22Je6 ‘ i 2 -50 


Order backlog is bstantial and 
indicates high postwar levels. In- 
creased dividend likely. 








Earnings this year are holdi up 
well and dividend rate should be 
maintained. 





Strong trade position and diversi- 
fied markets are favorable factors, 
and dividend rate should be main- 
tained. 





Mesta Machine 


Prospects good. Dividen mainten- 
ance seen. 





Monarch Machine Tool 


Demand from metal-working indus- 
tries should exceed prewar levels. 
Dividend rise considered likely. 





National Acme 


Prospects are considered favorable 
for postwar business, and steady 
dividend rate. 





Niles-Bement-Pond 


Company has developed new and 
efficient tools and domestic pros- 
pests are considered good; while 
oreign business should also be 
important. Dividend resumption 
likely. 





eee eae & Fdry. 


Dividend maintenance seen. 





U. S. Hoffman Mach'y. 3.22Je6 


While company now enjoys a good 
ent-up demand for its products, 
longer term prospects are un- 
certain. 





Worthington Pump & Mch'y.. def. .22Je6 


Large foreign and domestic de- 
mands should lift sales above nor- 
mal prewar levels, and augment 
dividends. 





(a) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend paid in 1945. 
Mr3—3 months ended March 31 Mré6—6 months ended March 31 My6—6 months ended May 31. 
Je6—6 months ended June 30. Je9—9 months ended June 30. 








JI7—-7 months ended July 31. 
| 
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Courtesy Chase Nat'l. Bank 


Demand for office equipment of all kinds will greatly exceed capacity of the industry for some time to come. 


Whighing i, rospects Of ; 
OFFICE EQUIPMENTS 


office machines on that date, 
excluding parts, reached $227 
millions, a level nearly eighty- 
two percent higher than exist- 
ed on V-J Day in August, 
1945. The value of total busi- 
ness machine production in 
1939, it is of interest to ob- 
serve, amounted to only $150 
millions. A breakdown of the 





By C. F. MORGAN 


ype THE RETARDING effects of raw material 
and parts shortages occasioned by strikes in 
basic industries supplying such essential components 
as sheet steel, iron and steel castings, copper-alloy 
items and fractional horsepower motors, the office 
equipment companies are making steady progress 
in fulfilling the enormous accumulated demand for 
business machines which piled up during the war 
years. The extent of their accomplishment through 
April of this year is indicated in a study recently 
released by the Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, covering ninety-seven active com- 
panies, representing substantially the entire indus- 
try. 

According to this compilation, factory shipments 
of office machines and parts in April, 1946 amounted 
to $26.3 million, the highest in any month since the 
end of the war, four percent higher than March 
shipments, and seventy-nine percent higher than 
shipments of office machines in August, 1945. Per- 
haps of even greater comparative interest is the fact 
that April deliveries were at an annual rate almost 
seventy-five percent ahead of 1937, when annual pro- 
duction was valued at approximately $181 millions. 
The backlog of orders disclosed by this study as of 
April 30 was impressive too, as measured by pre- 
war standards. The combined total of all complete 
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backlog shows that all 

branches of the industry are 

sharing in the influx of orders 

that followed release of re- 
strictions on private purchases. 

The total for bookkeeping machines, for example, 
stood at $59.5 million; non-portable typewriters, 
$41.1 million; adding machines, $33.4 million; cal- 
culating machines $20.8 million; portable type- 
writers, $15.3 million; duplicating machines $5.8 
million; and dictating machines $4.1 million. Need- 
less to say all of these figures are substantially 
higher than total output in the same categories in 
1939—as much as 140 percent in the case of cal- 
culating machines, and almost eighty percent for 
standard typewriters. Large pent-up demands also 
exist for punch card tabulating machines, cash reg- 
isters, addressing machines, micro-film machines, 
postal machines and shorthand writing machines. 

In large degree, the reconversion programs ot 
the industry have been solved, or are being success- 
fully met by those companies having the greatest 
alteration and retooling problems. There has been, 
of course, considerable variation as between differ- 
ent branches of the industry. Due to uninterrupted 
production of Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion’s regular products throughout the war period, 
and to the class of war material produced, reconver- 
sion for that company was not a difficult, long drawn 
out, or costly problem. Neither were the recon- 
version needs in the accounting and adding 
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machine divisions of the industry too extensive, 
as prior to V-J Day, these companies were 
permitted increased production which gave them 
more time for relocation of manufacturing equip- 
ment and replacement of old machine tools. Nor 
have any major difficulties apparently been en- 
countered by the typewriter division, according to 
reports by Underwood Corporation, L. C. Smith- 
Corona and other manufacturers which indicate 
that wartime manufacturing methods were quite 
similar to those of the prewar period. All of these 
companies, by the way, are proceeding with long- 
term programs for the expansion of manufacturing 
facilities involving additional space, replacement of 
worn-out tools and modernization of equipment of 
all kinds to meet the great backlog of demand for 
their products. International Business Machines 
reports, also, that transition from war to peacetime 
operations was largely effected by the end of 1945; 
but National Cash Register has had to solve a quite 
considerable reconversion problem. 

This condition is one of the factors which has 
adversely affected earnings of National Cash Regis- 
ter and will continue to do so until the output of 
completed machines can be materially increased. 
National’s problem is intensified by the fact that 
more than 125,000 different parts are used in build- 
ing the company’s complete line of products, and 
inventories of these finished parts must first be built 
up. The company, however, is making commend- 
able progress when it is considered that on V-J Day 
only forty-two percent of productive factory space 
was ready for peacetime operation, and machinery 


used in war production had to be moved out to make 
room for other machinery. Personnel training pro- 
grams further complicated the transitional problem. 


Industry Prospects Bright 


Labor costs in the office equipment industry are 
traditionally high because of the need for highly 
skilled operators in certain phases of production and 
it has been estimated that wage costs account for as 
much as fifty percent of manufacturing outlays. But 
wartime wage increases have been minimized to a 
certain extent by a twelve percent boost in ceiling 
prices on all important office equipment classifica- 
tions in effect since May 8, 1946 and by important 
reductions in taxes. Thus the industry is not as 
badly off in this respect as are many others and 
barring a new wave of strikes in steel and other basic 
industries substantial earnings gains are in pros- 
pect for the latter part of this year and for 1947, 
as production rises against the large backlog of 
accumulated orders. 

There are other highly favorable factors which 
lend promise to the longer term outlook, moreover, 
and these should pave the way for considerable 
secular growth for most companies. 

Accordingly to the Department of Commerce, 
over twenty percent of domestic office machine pro- 
duction was sold abroad in prewar years and al- 
though compensated to some extent by lend-lease 
requirements, most of this market was disrupted by 
the war. Observers in the industry expect foreign 
markets to become even more important than they 
were before the war, (Please turn to page 663) 
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Financial Survey of Office Equipment Stocks 


Invest- 


Price 
1944 Recent Earnings Dividend ment 


ee 
1946 «Fiscal Year 194]-44 Current 4 
Price Ratio Yield Rating 


Interim 1945 Average Dividend* Dividend COMMENTS 





Wider profit margins should lift per 


Addressograph-Multigraph .... $1.07Ap9? $1.60 $1.83 $1.00 $1.00 $32 20.0 3.1% B2 


share earnings in current fiscal 
year, and possibly augment divi- 
x dends. 





Res Volume continues to expand and 
Burroughs Adding Machine. outlook is good, for better earn- 
x ings and dividends. 





Gross revenues from sales of regu- 
lar lines, leases' and services have 
more than doubled the 1945 rate, 
this year, and gains are expected 
to continue. Dividend rate should be 
w maintained. 


Int'l. Business Mach's. (x).... 5.72Je6 4.80(a) 246 





Earnings outlook is very good. Divi- 


3 . é 25 1.25 goo 
— . dend rate should be maintained. 


National Cash Register. 





Better earnings outlook suggests 


P -20(a) 
1.35Je3 1.30(a) J a dividend rise. 


Remington Rand 





def.28Ap? ° ° -60 -60 


Royal Typewriter. ee goals set for last quarter 


# 1946; and for 1947. Dividend 
rate should be maintained. 








1.14Mr9 “ : 4 ‘ Ns " Prospects 


liaise change in dividend expected. 





Good earnings gain expected this 
Underwood Corp. .........::::: -78Je6 Cent een ee ee ae 


Ww likely. 





Jeé—For 6 months ended June 30. 
Mr9—For 9 months ended Mar 31. 
Ap?—For 9 months ended April 30. 


(*) 12 months to date (a) Plus 5% Stock. 
Je3—For 3 months ended June 30. 
(x) All figures adjusted for 5-for-4 split January, 1946. 
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By RICHARD COLSTON 


P LAGUED BY STRIKEs earlier in the year and beset 
by shortages in iron, steel, copper, brass, nickel, 
mica, etc,, at the present time, the electrical equip- 
ment companies are still finding it difficult to attain 
full production. General Electric and Westinghouse 
are the exceptions, both having been able to save 
and store materials during the long strikes of last 
spring. Shortages of copper, due principally to 
strikes and the price factor have curtailed produc- 
tion of many items, among them fractional horse 
power motors and in some cases have resulted in 
plant shutdowns, but despite these obstacles, there 
has been heavy production in some lines by smaller 
and newer manufacturers resulting in oversupply 
of items such as table radios, due to sales resistance 
of the public to these unbranded lines. 


Small Parts Shortage 


In addition to shortages of critical metals, the 
most disturbing factor in the production picture is 
the shortage of small parts going into construction 
of larger units. In many cases these shortages are 
a result of countless small strikes throughout the 
country. An indication of the many ramifications 
of the business is given in a study made by J. R. 
Poteat, vice-chairman of the electrical range section 
of the National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Confining his study to just one appliance, the 
electric stove, Mr. Poteat shows how the work for it 
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Huge demand for appliances and new construc- 
| tion necessitate greatly increased power facilities. 


is divided among scores of component manufac- 
turers. “When an electrical range is purchased the 
electrical manufacturing industry, including the 
range manufacturer obtains a billing of about $186. 
Of this $71 or 38 per cent goes to the range manu- 
facturer and $115 or 62 per cent, to other manu- 
facturers, including those who produce the dynamos, 
turbines and wiring to provide the power the range 
will use. Now, taking the range as one single index 
in the electrical industry, it becomes easy to per- 
ceive the scope of business interrupted by shortages 
due to strikes and other causes. The anticipated 
sales volume of electric ranges is 1,000,000 a year, 
or an annual dollar business to the industry of 
$186,000,000. This business would be distributed 
approximately as follows: generation of power $40,- 
000,000, transmission and switching $10,000,000, 
sub-stations $21,000,000, primary feeders $3,000,- 
000, secondary distribution $24,500,000, service 
entrance and range wiring $7,500,000, materials 
purchased from electrical component manufacturers 
to go into electric ranges $9,000,000, sales of ranges 
proper $71,000,000.” 


Interdependency of Materials 


Further analysis of the components going into 
1,000,000 ranges by Mr. Poteat, shows 25,000,000 
miles of wire, 2,000,000 pounds of nickel-chromium 
alloys, 3,250,000 pounds of aluminum, 3,600,000 
miniature lamps and sockets to light the stove dials, 
400,000 incandescent bulbs for the surface lighting 
of some types, 800,000 fluorescent lights for other 
types, 800,000 bulbs and sockets for ovens, fluores- 
cent starters and ballasts, switches, heating elements, 
fuse blocks, fuses, porcelain insulators, timers, 
thermotats, nuts and bolts and many other items. 
All of these items show the critically interdependent 
nature of this as well (Please turn to page 658) 
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Financial Survey of Electrical Equipment Stocks 


Price Invest- 
Recent Earnings Dividend ment 
Ratio Yield Rating 


——Net Per Share——— 
1946 Fiscal Year 194]-44 Current 1944 : 
Interim 1945 Average Dividend Dividend Price 





COMMENTS 








Apex Electrical Mfg............... 


4.31 2.04 -75 1.00 $39 9.1 1.9% C-+1 


In spite of poor showing for first 
six Sone of 1946, due to strikes 
and shortages of materials, last 
half should more than offset this 
and good showing should be made 
for year 1946. Maintenance of 
dividend seen. 





3.49Je9 2.13 2.35 1.60 2.00 41 19.2 3.9 


4 
Excellent showing for first nine 
months of fiscal year, with bright 
prospects for last quarter, insure 
at least maintenance of dividend 
with good possibility of an extra 
distribution. 











1.37 2.79 -80 .80 18 








1.94 





2.70 50 80 19 








| McGraw Electric .... 











Bons 
| Udylite 





ar, 1.60 7.40 45 22.9 3.6 A3 
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1.72 2.95 3.7 3663 


2.16 1.75 1.50 40 23.4 4.4 BI 


2.16 1.100018 3015.5 


1.56 70 680 fo«a19)s«d16.8Ost=<“CS:*é«~iR 
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| Westinghouse Electric 


1.71 100-30 14.8 3.3 





Weston Electric Inst 





*12 months-to-date. 














Profits affected by strikes in first 
half of company's fiscal year. Ex- 
cellent prospects for last half of 
fiscal year assure maintenance of 
dividend. 





Bright prospects for second half of 
1946 insure maintenance of dividend 
with good possibility of extra dis- 
tribution. 
Gradual easing of raw material | 
shortages in last half of 1946) 
should greatly improve earning.. | 
Demand heavy for company's pro- | 
ducts. Dividend resumption antici- 
pated. 

Loss shown for first half of 1946 
due to strikes. Better prospects 
for last half of 1946 anticipated 
with easing of raw material short- 
ages, and should more than offset 
unfavorable first half. Dividends 
seen maintained. 

Policy of conserving working cap- 
ital for new product development, 
makes dividend prospects slim. 
Easing of material shortages and 
price control combined with lower 
taxes and heavy demand for com- 
pany'’s products should result in 
much increased earnings for last 
half of 1946. Maintenance of divi- 
dend seen. 

Heavy d for pany's well 
known brands, easing of material 
shortages, lower taxes and better 
profit morgins should result in con- 
siderably increased earnings. Main- 
tenance of present dividend rate 
seen assured. 

Heavy for pany’s pro- 
ducts combined with lower taxes | 
and better profit margins shoula | 
greatly increase profits. Dividend | 
maintenance seen with prospects of 
extra year-end distribution. 


= 





d dd 





Easing of material shortages and 
price restrictions, with heavy de- 
mand for company's products should 
result in better last half earnings. 
Dividend maintenance seen with 


Large d for y's pro- 
ducts, easing of material shortages, 
and price controls, combined with | 
lower taxes, should result in in- | 
creased earnings. Dividend maz:n- | 
tenance seen with prospects 
year-end extra. 


a 





of | 





Lower taxes and easing of material 
shortages and OPA restrictions 
make prospects for dividend good. | 





Loss incurred in first half as result | 
of strikes should be more than off- 
set in last half by heavy demand | 
for company’s products, better raw 
material situation and easing of 
O.P.A. restrictions and insure at 
— maintenance of present divi- | 
lend. 





3.49 55 18.2 2.9 BI 


(a) All figures adjusted for 3-for-1 split effected April, 1946. 
Mr3—3 months ended March 31. 


Mré6—6 months ended March 31. Je12—12 months ended June 30. 


Je6—6 months ended June 30. Je9—9 months ended June 3 


Earnings for first half of 1946 ex- 
ceeded entire year 1945 and out- | 
look for balance of year excellent. 
Prospects of increased dividends 
seen. | 
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What’s Ahead For Farm Equipments? 


High farm income and huge savings of farmers, combined with heavy demand for farm products at 
high prices and scarcity of farm labor are s purring demand for the new farm machinery. 










By GEORGE L. MERTON 


hi IS NOW GENERALLY acknowledged that the 
makers of farm equipment are facing the great- 
est demand for their products in history and many 
of the serious difficulties with which they were beset 
following VJ Day and in the first quarter of this 
year are steadily being alleviated. The most serious 
retarding factor was, of course, labor-management 
strife which directly affected six of the leading pro- 
ducers to the point where the industry estimates that 
production losses due to strikes have resulted in the 
equivalent of three months’ output. Most of these 
strikes have now been settled except two units of 
J. I. Case Company—where the walkout has per- 
sisted since December, 1945—and in seven of the 
eight Allis-Chalmers plants which have been closed 
since the middle of May, 1946. These are the im- 
portant direct strikes in progress now; although in- 
directly the entire industry has been handicapped 
by work stoppages in suppliers plants making im- 
portant component parts. It may be said, how- 
ever, that for the present, at least, the wave of 
labor disturbances is subsiding and barring new 
flare-ups impediments to production from this 
quarter should steadily lessen. 





Temporary Production Obstacles 


Other important obstacles to full production have 
included shortages of materials and manpower, and 
unsatisfactory ceiling prices which tended to squeeze 
profit margins quite severely. While these factors 
are still in existence, they have been minimized by 
such developments as the granting of preferential 
treatment to farm machinery and manufacturers by 
the Civilian Production Administration on such es- 
sential supplies as iron and steel products; and by 
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the action of the OPA under the new Price Control 
Act in lifting retail ceiling prices for all farm 
equipment and replacement parts an average of 
six percent above ceiling levels of June 30, 1946. 
This, incidentally, followed earlier price increases in 
May, 1946 and should help considerably in meet- 
ing higher wage costs and in restoring profitable 
operations for the last quarter of the 1945-46 fiscal 
year. Most of the companies fiscal years, by the 
way, end on October 31. 


Fundamental Factors Highly Favorable 


Going beyond the transitional problems of the 
immediate postwar period, it is evident that the 
companies in this field are looking forward to the 
brightest prospects they have ever known. For 
many years, farm equipment manufacturers have 
conducted an extensive program of research and 
agrarian educational activities to promote better 
and more widespread mechanization of American 
farms; but this program was interfered with by the 
limited purchasing power and poor credit of the 
average farmer during the lean years of the mid- 
thirties; and it was again interrupted by the ad- 
vent of World War II which required the adapta- 
tion of manufacturing facilities to the production of 
war materials. Now, however, most companies have 
completed their reconversion to peacetime pursuits 
and their biggest customer, the American farmer, 
is greatly strengthened in his ability to purchase 
their products. 

To summarize some of the outstandingly favor- 
able factors that should exert a beneficial influence 
on this industry we must begin with the recognition 
that America is faced with the problem of feeding 
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a large part of the world, and this obligation will 
continue for the next two years at least. Thus, in- 
stead of being faced with discouraging crop sur- 
pluses and unremunerative prices, our farm com- 
munity now finds a ready market for their products 
at quotations that offer compensation for capacity 
output. Wheat prices, for example, which accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics av- 
eraged only $0.837 a bushel for the five years 1935- 
1939, stood at $1.70 (not including 30 cents a 
bushel bonus under the Government purchase pro- 
gram) on June 15, 1946; and corn at $1.42 a 
bushel was up over 100 per cent over the same five- 
year average on that date. Similar substantial price 
advances occurred in cotton, potatoes, oats and hay; 
and, in fact, in all sections of the farm produce 
markets. The natural result of peak demand and 
high prices was an increase in the level of farm in- 
come, a reduction in mortgage debt, and higher 
financial resources as measured by bank deposits 
and savings of farm districts. It is estimated, for 
example, that farm income (cash) for 1946. is 
likely to exceed the $21.5 billion of 1945, or almost 
double the $11.8 billion of 1941, the last prewar 
year. Meanwhile, U. S. Savings Bonds and cash 
resources accumulated by farmers during the war 
























equipment and the need for maximum production 
have contributed to a growing demand for modern- 
ized farm machinery. It is estimated that farm 
wages have been upped about 180 per cent since 
the war while a large percentage of farm equipment 
is over-age (25 per cent from 17 to 20 years old 
and half over 14 years old.) In fact, many machines 
remained in service that would ordinarily be retired 
with the result that sales of repair parts rose from 
a normal of 20 per cent of total output to about 33 
per cent in the most recent production year. Ac- 
cording to the Civilian Production Administration 
total production of new farm machinery declined to 
$42.6 million in June, 1946 from $45.1 million in 
the preceding month although the output of repair 
parts rose slightly to $14.0 million from $13.4 mil- 
lion in May. It might be mentioned, however, that 
this trend was contra to that reported for the full 
year ended June 30, 1946 when output of new 
machinery, exclusive of repair parts, increased 3.6 
per cent, although total production declined 4 per 
cent due to lowered output of repair parts from the 
high levels of early 1945. 


Growing Market for Farm Equipment 


The most fundamental thing about farming is the 







































































years are estimated as high as $15 billion; and the need for some power greater than man’s limited 
Department of Agriculture estimated that national physical strength. Hence, since time immemorial 
farm mortgage debt in 1945 decreased to the low- we have depended upon animals to supplement hu- 
» est level in thirty years with the total on Jan. 1, man ingenuity. Notwithstanding our vaunted 
ol 1946 standing at slightly over $5 billion as against modernity, the fact remains that the bulk of machin- 
m $7.2 billion in early 1937. ery on American farms still is powered by horses 
of — and mules. One controlling reason for this is the 
; Factors Contributing to Demand : One c “pin. Saag ; 
6. fact that the great majority of farms cover less 
In The farmer’s ability to pay, therefore, has been than fifty acres and normally their cash income was 
t- greatly improved, while concurrently higher labor insufficient to afford the latest mechanized equip- 
le [| costs, obsolescence and depreciation of existing ment designed for the (Please turn to page 660) 
al ' 
1e a - re ee ee 
Financial Survey of Farm Equipment 
Net Per Share Price- Invest- 
1946 1945 1941-44 Current* 1944 Recent Earnings Dividend ment 
1e Interim Fiscal Year Avge. Dividend Dividend Price Ratio Yield Rating COMMENTS 
Ty Allis Chalmers .............. def$3.54Je6 $2.95 $3.96 $1.75 $1.65 $47 15.9 3.7% £3 Although earnings are seriously af- 
1e fected by strikes, strong financial 
le condition of this company assures 
yy maintenance of dividend. 
ve ES RL] Sea a rar) ee mme  eO 3.16 2.45 — 2.00 .= 1.20 46 14.5 43 Bl Earnings affected by strikes, but 
strong financial condition assures 
id x maintenance of dividend. 
or EE ee ne 216 3.39 1.50 2.00 52 : 24.6 2.9 B2 Earnings affected by strikes and 
material shortages, but company 
nN recently declared usual year-end 
1e dividend of 75 cents a common 
share. Improved prospects seen 
1e xX for next fiscal year, starting No- 
| vember 1, 1946. 
| Ait HONG OONOR Sis. jccd-c00Scsssso2e, ° tet 4.42 5.03 3.00 2.85 93 21.0 3.2 B2 Although earnings were affected by 
a strikes and material shortages, 
2 strong financial condition assures 
i Ww maintenance of dividend. 
of Minneapolis-Moline  .............0 sees -56 1.44 Nil Ni 16 28.6 C3 Earnings affected bv strikes. Divi- 
re dend arrears on preferred stock 
. exceed $34 a share. 
5 ee. a a ne Ee ee 
‘ Myers, F. E. & Bro............... 1.88Apr6 3.57 3.69 3.25 3.25 62 17.4 5.2 B2 Hieher prices and lower taxes, 
I's should increase earnings for last 
‘ half of company's fiscal year. 
€ Dividend maintenance seen with 
; prospects of year-end extra. 
~ : | Oliver MPMI Osseo ccisn ces UE.ver, on, © “Fegaeee 1.63 2.54 -50 1.50 29 17.8 1.7 B3 Earnings affected by strikes. Pros- 
q pects of vear-end common divi- 
ec & dend doubtful. 
n |* 12 months to date. Jeé—-6 months ended June 30. Apr6é—6 months ended April 30. 
“ Bee Se oa a ae 
5 
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Ov OF THE FEw capital goods industries to enjoy 

business of unparalleled proportions right from 
the war’s end, makers of railroad equipment face 
the pleasant problem of turning out a mounting 
volume of sales. T'wo circumstances were and still 
are responsible for this favorable state of affairs: 
1) the country’s railroads are in desperate need to 
overhaul and replace antiquated rolling stock and 
equipment, and for once they have sufficient funds 
to spend for such purposes; and 2) destruction or 
deterioration of European railways has flooded 
American rail equipment manufacturers with heavy 
foreign orders. 

In the first half of 1946 output was held back 
by strikes in other industries which caused materials 
shortages. In May the industry was shut down al- 
most completely as a result of the steel and coal 
strikes. Now, however, these impediments are out 
of the way, and manufacturers are clear to realize 
the enormous backlog of business on hand. Profits, 
accordingly, should improve materially for the bal- 
ance of the year provided no further hindrances to 
production occur. Orders for equipment are still 
pouring in; so that output and earnings prospects 
are brighter than before. 


Large Equipment Backlog 


The increasing stream of business for equipment 
makers is evident from the following comparative 
data; on July 1, 1946 Class I railroads had 39,437 
new freight cars and 615 locomotives on order 
against 29,402 cars and 508 locomotives on order 
on the same date last year. Replacement of older 
type passenger cars with modern streamline cars 
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Evaluating eZ osition Of aie 
, RAIL EQUIPMENTS 





The railway equipment industry faces record demand as a result 
of modernization programs and excessive war use of equipment. 


By EDWIN A. BARNES 


will be sweeping. 


Working Capital Ample 


All in all, the carriers’ equipment expenditures 
are expected to exceed the 1929 total of $397,121,- 
000. The nation’s railways are in excellent finan- 
cial shape to undertake renovation programs, work- 
ing capital having enlarged from less than $500,- 
000,000 at the end of 1929 to more than $2,000, 


000,000 at the close of 1945—a fourfold increase. f 


Despite the sharp decline in net operating income 
from wartime peaks, the railroads still possess a 
large reservoir of reserves created by accelerated 
amortization charges during the war. 

Builders of passenger-train cars undoubtedly will 
fare best of all equipment manufacturers in amount 
of business booked. This is because the railways 
must embark on a complete modernization drive to 
provide the comfortable travel which the public de- 


mands today and hence be in a better competitive | 
position with buses and air transport. Several years 
from now the railroads will have a new face; since [ 


all passenger cars on order are of the streamline 
type. New York Central, for instance, has con- 
tracted for $56,000,000 of new passenger cars, rep- 


resenting the equivalent of 52 streamline trains. 
This is said to be the largest single order for rail- 7 


(Please turn to page 665) 





Compared with the 2,300 cars 

placed in service during 1933-41, railroads had con- 
tracted for 2,400 streamline cars on June 30 last. 
Replacement needs of the railways can be gauged by 
the fact that 45% of locomotives in use are more 
than 30 years old, half the passenger cars and a 
third of freight cars are more than 25 years old. 
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Financial Survey of Rail Equipment 

























Net Per Share—— Price- Invest- 
1946 1945 1941-44 Current* 1944 Recent Earnings Dividend ment 
Interim Fiscal Year Average Dividend Dividend Price Ratio Yield Rating COMMENTS 
Brake Shoe .......... $1.37Je6 $2.51 $3.23 $1.65 $1.65 56% 22.3 2.95 B2 Earnings in the second half of 1946 
were at a full year rate exceed- 
ing 1945 profits. Hence, main- 
tainence of the current dividend 
seems to be assured. 
American Car & Fdry...........00 ..... 5.54Apr 5.88 3.00 2.50 71 12.8 4.23 C+1 Unfilled orders largest for any 


peace year. Capacity operations 
may result in profits higher than 
for any year except 1942, carry- 
ing with it the promise of a pos- 
sible increased dividend. 











American Locomotive 1.82Je6 













2.53 


2.95 


1.65 1.30 35% 14.0 4.70 C+3 


Earnings in the second half of 1946 
were at a full year rate surpass- 
ing 1945 profits by a good margin. 
A small increase in dividends, 
therefore, may be looked for. 





Baldwin 1 tive 1.85Je12 












1.79 


3.85 


1.25 1.50 312 17.6 3.97 B3 


Restoration of the 1944 dividend 
may be expected in view of cur- 
rent earnings’ running at a rate 
above 1945 and the 1941-44 aver- | 
age. | 











General American Transp..... -47Mr3 









2.73 


3.48 


2.50 2.50 59 21.6 


Profits results thus far in 1946 are | 
below the average for the group. | 
Current generous dividend hardly | 
stands a chance of being raised. 








General Rwy. Signdal............ def.28Mr3 










2.77 


2.38 


1.75 1.25 39% 14.2 4.49 B2 


Deficit for the March quarter of 
1946 mitigates against a higher 
dividend despite company's mon- 
opoly position in signal equipment 
manufacture. 





Lima L tive 








sult 
ent, 










5.68 


7.01 


2.50 2.50 67% 11.8 3.38 B3 


With heavy domestic and foreign 
business on hand, wide profit mar- 
gins should make for earnings in 
excess of prewar years. Main- 
tainence of the conservative divi- 
dend appears likely. 








|New York Airbrake................ 1.96Je6 





2.28 


3.91 


2.00 2.00 55/2 24.3 3.60 B2 


Profits should improve considerably 
over 1945 in light of favorable 
earnings in the second half of 
1946. Since 1946 earnings may 
not surpass the 194]-44 average, 
no increase in the current dividend 
is in the offing. 





1.13 


1.43 


-95 -50 20% 17.9 4.75 C+3 


Although earnings in 1946 may, on 
first quarter prospects, enlarge 
over the war years, profits never 
have been spectacular. Current 
em though generous, appears 
safe. 








La | 
| 


Pressed Steel Car.................. def.20Mr3 


-89 


2.02 


Ay 1.00 22 24.7 3.41 


Deficit in the first quarter of 1946 
and erratic earnings record in pre- 
war years do not favor an in- 
creased dividend in the near term. 





Pullman 


Jy x 


4.30 


3.17 


3.00 3.00 6312 14.8 4.75 B3 


Will be deprived of a major earn- 
ings asset when sale of the sleep- 
ing-car business is consummated, 
effects of which will be offset by a 
large gain in cash position. Earn- 
ings were off to a slow start in 
the first half of 1946, suggesting a 
decline against 1945. Dividend 
prospect is cloudy because of the 
current high payment in relation 
to earnings. 





ne Superheater 1.16Je6 


1.58 


1.79 


1.20 1.20 30% 19.1 4.00 


Earnings in the first half of 1946 
indicate larger full year profits | 
than in 1945. A small increase in 
the dividend rate is possible. | 





Symington Gould. .................. def.48Mr3 


-74 


-63 


25 None 12% 16.4 2.08 cl 


Unprofitable operations in the first 
quarter and perhaps in the second 
quarter of 1946 bespeak full year 
earnings somewhat under 1945. 
This possibility, coupled with the | 

pany’ diocre profits record, 
— the dividend outlook uncer- 
ain. | 








Union Tank Car 


w 


2.39 


2.00 2.00 39% 


Heavy demand for petroleum and 
restoration of previous petroleum 
car rentals, suspended during the 
war, promise rising sales and earn- 
ings. Excellent profits and divi- 
dend record assures continuation of 
the present dividend rate. 





1€ Westinghouse Airbrake 1.35Je6 


xX 





1.30 


1.58 


1.25 1.25 37% 28.6 


Superior earnings in the first half 
of 1946 bid fair to lift profits this 
year well above the war years. An 
increase in the current dividend 
rate seems likely. 








* 12 months to date. 
Apr—Fiscal year ended April 30, 1946. 
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| 
| 
I 


Mr3—3 months ended March 31. 
Je12—J]2 months ended June 30. 


Je6é—6 months ended June 30. | 
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x 
Armstror 
Celotex 
Certaint: 
Congolei 
Crane ¢ 
ee EVEN THE CASUAL observer—if indeed there _ residential construction. The latter, however, is off | 
£ . : : ° > : » || Devoe & 
could be one American left so blind as to be foremost immediate importance from the standpoint f | 
thusly styled where the building situation is con- of sales and earnings of companies in the industry | |—— 
cerned—it must be evident that no statistical proof and has therefore been made the principal subject) |)""**" 
need be adduced to demonstrate the truth of the of this inquiry. 
assertion that a history-making boom in construc- oe ' 
tion activity is brewing in this country. We pur- Home Building Gets Green Light Holland 
posely used the term “construction activity” since Even before the war, and in fact since the late 
we believe that any approach to this subject should _ twenties, residential building has been inadequate to |) | —— 
begin with a distinction between non-residential and accommodate normal population growth and _ re-{ |'*"*™ 
residential construction, because when one speaks place obsolete and substandard structures. The} | jcign 
about a building boom today the first picture that last peak year of 1925 saw 937 thousand dwelling 
comes to mind is the nationwide shortage of living units erected but volume fell sharply during the de- | | —— 
accommodations which has truly been called Am- pression years to around 98 thousand units in 1933) |" * 
erica’s Number One problem. and although gradual improvement set in after that | |—— 
President Truman has declared that there is an year the highest total since reached was in 1941 f | Mssor 
immediate need for five million new homes; while when only 715 thousand units were built. During 
John B. Blandford, former NHA head, estimates ‘the war, of course, new building was limited by — - 
that there is a need for the construction of 12,600,- WPB Conservation Order L41 of April, 1942. The _— 
000 new dwelling units in the next decade. Other natural result is that a good part of our presently F ||—— 
responsible authorities estimate the nation’s ten- standing buildings are over-age and in need of con- F |\Nstion 
year housing requirements at from 10 to 15 million — siderable repair. In a survey covering approxi-f |) _ 
units. mately 15 million dwelling units located in 310) ||Ruber 
Be all this as it may and notwithstanding that cities in forty-one states and the District of Colum- 
housing is first on the priority list, it is also true bia housing over two-thirds of our urban popula- F ||sherw 
that a large field for expansion likewise exists in tion, it was found that about 87.3 per cent of the fF || 
such non-residential projects as commercial, indus- total were fifteen or more years old. This study, = 
trial, educational, public, social and recreational, of course, throws no light on the condition of sub- \U. Ss. 
hospital and institutional as well as religious and urban or ryral dwellings which probably are on the 
memorial buildings. All of this delayed construc- average newer and in better condition (excepting F || — 
tion is in the background, with a few exceptions, unproductive farming regions), due to the availa- § |\*12 
and it will help to exert continued upward pressure _ bility of better forms of transportation in the past tb) 
on the curve of building activity for many years to two decades. Nevertheless, the condition of supply —— 
come after the initial impetus has been provided by _ is not favorable when weight is given to such factors By y¢ 
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ys the destruction of homes by fire, or storms; and 
to the normal rate of obsolescence. 

On the other hand, demand for housing has been 
rowing at an abnormal rate. It is estimated, for 
example, that there are now nearly 4 million more 
families than there were in 1940 and according to 
recent census estimates the number is growing by 
485 thousand families a year. Both marriages and 
births meanwhile are tracing an ascending scale 
while millions of married veterans are steadily re- 
turning from the war. A recent Army survey also 












y 
. 


indicated that 1.3 million single veterans are plan- 





ning to marry within a year. Millions of war 
workers, too, who left farm homes at the outbreak 
of the war to migrate to cities and war production 
centers have little intention of returning to their 
former communities. Whether we succeed in build- 
ing 1 million, or 1.5 million new residential dwellings 
annually for the next decade, the big fact of the 
moment is that the housing deficit is now so great 
that the number of families will probably exceed 
the construction of homes for many years and a vast 
market therefore exists for the products of build- 
ing supply companies. (Please turn to page 663) 




























Financial Position of Leading Building Stocks 













Net Per Share Price- Invest- 
1946 1945 1941-44 Current* 1944 Recent Earnings Dividend ment 
Interim Fiscal Year Average Dividend Dividend Price Ratio Yield Rating COMMENTS 
Amer. Radiator & S. S......... $.16Je6 $.53 $.60 $.40 $.40 $19 35.8 2.1% C-+3 Products of this leading maker of | 
plumbing and heating equipment | 
should continue in strong demand. | 
Good earnings outlook indicated | 
with probability of dividend in- | 
xX crease. 















Armstrong Cork 1.19Je6 2.02 2.52 1.50 





The $0.40 annual dividend may be | 
increased. | 


1.50 58 28.7 2.6 BI 








Celotex 1.48Ap6 57 1.22 75 








2.4 B1 The $0.50 dividend paid for the past 
three years may be increased or 


supplemented this year, or next. 


-50 31 54.4 








Certainteed Products 1.03Je6 -60 -61 -15 












Dividends were resumed in June, 
1946 after a lapse since 1928. 
Further small payments may be ex- 
pected over the near term. 


Nil 24 





PS ee pe 1.30 1.41 1.25 


Congoleum-Nairn 








B2 Good chance that current dividend 


rate will be increased. 


1.25 33 25.4 3.8 





Rapbaivasetoawisescassench vers 2.73Je12 1.88 1.65 1.25 


Crane Co. 









43 22.8 2.9 B1 Should enjoy capacity output when 


materials are available in adequate 
quantities. The $1.25 annual divi- 
dend rate should be increased. 


1.50 















1.70My6 





Devoe & Raynolds ''A'' (a).. 





Dividends should continue at the | 
new $0.20 quarterly rate, with | 
possible extras. | 





|Flintkote 1.38(x) 1.32 1.78 -90 





Future substantial demand for build- | 
ing materials should favorably in- | 
fluence earnings. Dividends this 
year may exceed the $0.90 paid | 
in 1945. 


-90 37 28.0 2.4 Bl 





Holland Furnace (b) -37Je6 1.50 1.86 1.25 


1.00 35 23.4 3.6 B3 Should experience a rising demand 


for its products as shortages ease. 
The indicated $1.00 dividend may | 
be increased. | 





aged cceetienstaesucens -76Je6 5.72 6.17 3.50 


Johns-Manville 
w 


The conservative $3.50 dividend 
rate could be increased. 


4-05 135 23.6 2.6 A3 





Lehigh Portland Cement 1.89Je12 -82 7.12V2 


1.00 45 55.0 2.5 The new $0.37'2 quarterly dividend 


rate may be increased further, or 
supplemented by extras. 





Lone Star Cement 2.29Je6 2.92 3.25 3.00 


x 


Dividends are likely to be main- 
tained at the new $0.62'/2 rate, 
plus year-end extras. 


1.75 82 28.0 3.6 Bl 





Masonite 2.85My9 2.20 2.50 1.50 


xX 


1.00 67 30.4 2.2 Bl Capacity operations for a consider- 


able period ahead. The $0.25 
quarterly dividend could be in- 





eleven 1.18Je6 2.48 1.40 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 


tly . 


Expansion needs will keep dividends 
conservative; but the $1.25 paid in 
1945 should be duplicated this year. 


1.25 60 24.2 2.3 BI 





Bedtaneacsessasiie -51 -60 -25 


yn- |National Gypsum 


XI- 





-25 28 55.0 Dividends may exceed the $0.25 a 


share of 1945 and future pros- 
pects are promising. 





|tuberoid 2.07 2.63 1.25 


m- 


1.25 56 27.0 2.2 B1 Intermediate prospects are highly 


favorable and dividends should ex- 
ceed the $1. paid last year. 





la- | Sherwin-Williams BAZ 6.47 4.50 


| 
| 


w 


3.00 146 20.4 cy Al The large deferred demand prom- 


ises active operations and the divi- 
dend should be increased above the | 
$3.75 paid last year. 





Guvomasaueascassnbagace? 3.18 4.13 2.00 


iu. S. Gypsum 








Ww 


122 38.4 Al Should experience highly favorable 
operations. The $0.50 dividend rate | 
could be increased or supplement- 


ed by extras. 





= 
| 





|* 12 months-to-date. (x)—For 28 wks. to July 13. Ap6—For 6 month 
ended May 31. (a)—All figures reflect 212-for-1 split October, 1945. 
(b)—All figures refiect 2-for-1 split May, 1946. 





My9—-For 9 months 
Jel2—For 12 months ended June 30. 


s ended April 30. Myé—For 6 months ended May 31. 
Je6—For 6 months ended June 30. 
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Opportunities... 


for Income and Price Appreciation 


IN BONDS 
And PREFERRED STOCKS 


By JACKSON D. NORWOOD 


HE MacGazinE oF WALL StREET’s Index of Bond 
Prices showed the following changes for the 
period indicated: 
On On 
Aug. 10 Aug. 17 
122.5 122.4 
117.9 117.7 


40 Domestic Corporates 
10 High Grade Rails 
10 Second Grade Rails 279.2 279.8 
10 High Grade Utilities 99.1 99.2 
10 High Grade Industrials 105.6 105.0 é 
10 Foreign Governments 130.6 129.6 —1.0 
As the above table indicates, contrast and diver- 
gent trends were the salient features of the bond 
market in the period under review, with declining 
tendencies prevalent. Utility obligations held fairly 
steady, and second grade rails rallied somewhat, but 
the latter recovery followed a rather pronounced 
decline in the previous week. Junior liens of de- 
faulted railroads slipped to new lows after President 


Truman’s veto of the Wheeler-Reed reorganizatiof 
bill. 

A rather hesitant tone continues to pervade the 
U.S. Treasury bond market, though price changes 
continue small. With an anticipated partial pay-f 
ment of Treasury certificates due September 1, pres-f 
sure on bank positions is likely to increase, and mayf 
well result in some further easing in the Governmentf 
market, though such concessions will be of small pro-f 
portions. Of course, any such price changes will be 
reflected directly in top-quality corporate issues, sf 
the immediate outlook for all “credit” issues may bf 
for some minor easing temporarily. ‘ 

The foreign bond list presents a contradictoryf 
appearance, for although the list as a whole has 
tended to recede, as the above index indicates, there 
have been notable instances of strength. Republic 
of Uruguay dollar issues have advanced to new highs} 
for the current move, reflecting, in large degree, thef 





AUG. 26, 1939 =100 
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improving internal status of the issuer. 
A good deal of the support for these > 
bonds is reported coming from former f 
holders of Argentine dollar obligations, F 





10 SECOND GRADE RAILS I~ 


which have been called for payment. 
Strength was also noted in Australia, 
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Danish and Norwegian issues. On the f 
declining side of the market, Chinese F 
and Cuban issues were conspicuously 





10 FOREIGN GOV'T. id 
40 CORPORATES 
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E. W. BLISS CO. $2.25 Cumulative 
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~~ 
' 10 HIGH GRADE RAILS 


Convertible Preferred Stock, converti- F 
ble into 1.6 shares of common stock. F 
Recently issued to provide additional 





pe OE Ce Come Cat tal a — 
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10 HIGH GRADE INDUSTRIALS 








n 
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capital for expansion program and for F 
retirement of former preferred stock. f 
Currently selling at $5214 per share. 
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10 HIGH GRADE UTILITIES 
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SCALE.FOR INDEXES EXCEPT 10 SECOND GRADE RAILS 








Company is one of the leading manv- 
facturers of machinery used in indus- 
tries such as steel, automobile, elec: f 
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% SCALE AT RIGHT 


trical, container and many others 
Ample demand exists for company’s 
products and together with excellent 
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| dend well secured and 
' good prospects for the 










| Mortgage Convertible 










» may be paid even if not 
' earned at discretion of 



























management, bright future seems assured. Finan- 
cial condition is excellent, net working capital on 
June 30, last, amounted to $11,737,164, with sole 
debt of the company consisting of $1,500,000 of 
notes payable. Capitalization consists of 100,000 
shares of $2.25 convertible preferred stock and 341,- 
639 shares of common stock. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. $5 Cumulative Converti- 
ble Preferred Stock, convertible into 214 shares of 
common stock. This large airplane and engine manu- 
facturer had a loss in the first quarter of 1946, 
mainly due to reconversion costs, but unfilled orders 


| were sufficient to assure continuous operations to the 
middle of 1947, with a reduced force. Company is 
| also engaged in active research on jet engines. Fin- 


ancial condition was strong at close of 1945, with 
net working capital amounting to $112,197,141. 
Capitalization consists of 258,865 shares (Par 


' $100) of 5 per cent 


cumulative convertible 





offer $50,000,000 of additional preferred stock sub- 
ject to stockholders approval. New financing is part 
of a $132,000,000 plant expansion and rearrange- 
ment program and for additional working capital 
due to unprecedented peacetime production. Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. will head the underwriting syndicate, 
and interest rates, maturity dates and redemption 
provisions will be announced later. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC: Filed registration 
statement with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for sale at competitive bidding of $95,000,- 
000 of debentures, of which $75,000,000 are desig- 
nated as debentures due 1971 and $20,000,000 as 
serial debentures with $2,000,000 due each year on 
September 1, 1947 to 1956, inclusive. Interest rate 
will be named by successful bidder. Proceeds, to- 
gether with funds to be received from proposed sale 
of common stockholdings in Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. and treasury 
cash, will be used to re- 








preferred stock and 2,- 
656,701 shares (par 


to extent earned, but N.C.—Not Callable. 


**To 10/1/46; thereafter at 105. 


Suggestions for Current Investment Funds 


N. Pacific Ref. & Imp. 5's, C, 2047...... 
Pittsb'gh & W. Va. Ist 41's, 1958-60... 102 102 a3 
Southern Pacific Deb. 4!/2's, 1981.......... 110 110 4.1 


Lipton (Thos.) 6% Cum. Pfd. Par. $25) 30 30 5.0 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 514% Cum. Ist Pfd. 


*Not prior to July 1, 1952. 


deem all Columbia’s 
outstanding bank loans, 


| $5) of common stock. Price Price Yield preferred and prefer- 
| Company has no fund- Bonds: Recent Call Current ence stocks, and to help 
| ed debt. Preferred stock Amer. & For. Pwr. Deb. 5's, 2030............ $109 $1071 4.5% finance construction by 
| is currently selling at Boston & Albany R.R.Termimp.4¥4s,'78 102 105 = 4.17 subsidiaries during 
11144 bid. With divi- Missouri, Kan. & Tex. Ry. Ist 4s, '90...... 94 «NC. 4.25 1946 to 1948. Proceeds 


108 = 105% = 4.6 from sale of debentures 


and stock of Cincinnati 


, company in view this Texas & Pacific Ry. Gen. & Ref. 3%, '85 105 105% 3.70 Gas & Electric Co. will 
| issue is reasonably amount to approxim- 
"f priced. gar ys ae ae ale ately $148,500,000 as 
enera — ‘o RATT, FUG ec ccccccceseccrevee \. The against requirements of 
ERIE RAILROAD General Goodyear Tire & Rub. $5 Cum.Cv.Pfd. 105 $110** 4.7 approximately $136,- 


348,075 needed to re- 


| Income Series A, 414s, "a 40 NC. 34 tire bank loans and pre- 
due January 1, 2015. Union Pacific 4% Non-Cum. Pfd............. 15 NC. 3.4 ferred and preference 
Interest is payable only Virginian Rwy. 6% Cum. Pfd. (Par $25. 43 N.C. 3.5 stocks of Columbia 


Gas. Company previous- 
ly sold its holdings in 
Dayton Power & Light 




















the directors and un- 


paid interest is cumula- 
| tive up to 134% per cent. Although a loss of $5,- 


193,798 was incurred for six months ended June 30, 
1946, this was due mainly to strikes occurring in 
that period and the wage increases granted. A rate 
increase was granted to partially offset wage in- 
creases and it is expected that the I.C.C. will grant 
further rate increases later in the year. Based on 
present fixed charges of $7,947,985, interest would 
have been amply covered in every year but 1938. 
Net current assets on March 31, last, exceeded $22,- 
000,000. At recent price of 87, this bond offers 
good income and appreciation possibilities. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. filed registra- 
tion statement with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for issue of 1,647,037 additional com- 
mon shares and new issue of $30,000,000 of deben- 
tures. Later in the year the company expects to 
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Co. and applied pro- 
ceeds to redemption of 
5 per cent debentures and $16,500,000 of 114 per 
cent bank loans. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO. plans to file with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission registra- 
tion statement covering $10,000,000 of preferred 
stock and 150,000 additional common shares. Un- 
derwriting group will be headed by Morgan Stanley 
& Co. and stockholders will be asked to approve the 
additional stock at a meeting on September 3. 
Proceeds will be used for purchase of addi- 
tional machinery and equipment and construc- 
tion of additional facilities, estimated to cost 


over $8,000,000. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP. offered 60,000 
shares of 354 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
Series A, Par $100 at $102.75 a share and divi- 


dends. 
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Rationing Your Time 


THERE IS PROBABLY no more vital ingredient of 
success than the intelligent use of time. The man 
who goes to the top is invariably the one who has 
made time serve him usefully throughout his career ; 
the loafer, the ne’er-do-well is the one who has 
frittered away this most precious of commodities. 

For time is, as has oft been said, the “stuff life’s 
made of”. It is an asset we all have in common. To 
each of us is allotted a different life span, but 
every one of us is the trustee of twenty four price- 
less hours each day, and what we do with those 
nuggets of time now will determine 
place in the years to 


our 


possessions so quickly pass away, our time is the one 
thing which cannot be destroyed—at least, not 
without our consent. And it’s one asset which can- 
not be taxed, in an age where all else has been levied 
in one way or another. 

The secret of a full and happy life is in ration- 
ing one’s days and hours. Intelligent planning of 
time will pay in tangible, material form, and leave 
abundant space for leisure and recreation. Proper 
amounts of time for work, study, and the pursuit 
of livelihood must be the backbone of any 
time-apportioning program, but due allow- 

ance must also be 


come. Not without 
good reason, then, does 
St. Paul counsel us to 
“buy up the time”— 
put it to work, make it 
pay dividends. 

In a world where 
tangible things seem so 
transient, and material 
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@ This Department is dedicated to serve men in building up a reserve 
through every known means that will create stability—bsinging the com- 
forts and joys of life—and happiness. 

It's our contribution, too, toward the firming of the foundation of 
our economy so that we will retain our status as free men and women 
in a new world. 

To you, our subscribers, we extend an opportunity to assist in spread- 
ing this doctrine toward security and right thinking—in the schools and 
universities, and in your own homes and offices. 

We are happy to cooperate and serve. 


C. G. Wyckoff, Publisher. 








made for recreation, 
culture, and social ac- 
tivities, so as to pro- 
vide balance and 
satisfaction. Some- 
how it’s the _ busiest 
people who seem to 
be getting the most 
out of life. 
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Individual 


Achievement 


Under Free Enterprise 





By WILLIAM A. HOWELL 


HE sTORY OF Gwilym A. Pricé has a distinctly 

Horatio Alger touch, for it is in the distinctive 
American tradition of rising from modest beginnings 
to leadership in the financial and industrial com- 
munities. Mr. Price’s career has been an interesting 
combination of law, finance and business administra- 
tion, the latter covering many diverse phases. Ear- 
lier this year, Mr. Price became president of West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, and at the age of 51 
His one of the youngest chief executives of a top-rank 
sorganization. 

Good, hard work was one of the main ingredients 
jin Mr. Price’s rise. For many years he has been 
"known to his associates as an “18-hour a day” man, 
and many interesting anecdotes are told about his 
‘seemingly endless supply of energy. At any rate, 
the is living proof of the adage that hard work never 
shurt any one, for even today his youthful appear- 
ance and bounding enthusiasm make him look years 
fyounger than he actually is. 
| “Gwilym” — Welsh for William — was born in 
)Canonsburg, Pa., in 1895, and attended public 
pschools in Carnegie. But he had completed but one 
vyear of high school when his father died, so, faced 
;with the necessity of making his own way, he took 
§a brief business college course and hunted a job. 
| His first employment was as clerk and stenographer 
sin the American Surety Company, after which he 
pattended night school and the University of Pitts- 





@ The Magazine of Wall Street is continuing 
herewith a new feature series dedicated to the 
proposition that only under a free economy can 
individual achievement be realized to its fullest 
degree. In this and following issues we are 
presenting brief biographical sketches on lead- 
ers in various fields of endeavor who can testify 
to the merits of free enterprise as opposed to a 
regimented economy. 
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GWILYM A. PRICE 


Recently elected President of Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Mr. Price is one of the younger executive heads of a major 
industrial enterprise. 


burgh Law School. By graduation time, 1917, we 
were already at war, so Mr. Price’s next move was 
enlistment in the army, finishing as Captain of a 
tank battalion. 

After the war, he entered law practice, and soon 
became assistant trust officer of the former Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company, later becoming trust officer 
for the Peoples Pittsburgh Trust Co. Thirteen 
years later he became Vice President in charge of 
trusts, and, in 1940, president of that institution. 
During his four years as president, incidentally, de- 
posits increased more than 60 per cent. From this 
position he went to Westinghouse, in 1943, as vice 
president, and became president in January, 1946. 

Beside all his unremitting efforts in the business 
world, Mr. Price still finds time for civic service, 
having served in the Pennsylvania Legislature, the 
War Finance Committee, and other posts. He is 
also director of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, a trustee of hospitals, charitable and religious 
institutions, as well as director of several leading 
corporations. 

It’s good to know that old-fashioned hard work 
and intelligent effort still pays dividends. 
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By EDWIN A. MULLER | 


HIS ARTICLE is written in answer to numerous re- 

quests from readers and I am more than happy 
to comply. It should be of particular and special 
interest to fathers and mothers all over the length 
and breadth of this country. And incidentally let 
us not leave out all of the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers who are just as much interested in the fu- 
ture of their grandchildren. As I have repeatedly 
pointed out, life insurance should have a definite 
mission to fulfill when it is purchased, and life in- 
surance to provide educational benefits, including 
college education, should be a “must” on every par- 
ent’s objective for their children. 


Insurance on life of a parent can carry special pro- 
visions assuring completion of child's college education. 
* Credit: Photo by Ewing Galloway 
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I fully realize that it takes sacrifice and self 
nial for many to provide these policies, but an a 
alysis of the positive value and benefits receiv c 
should amply reward their self denial. Natural] 
you will wish to know how much your child will ean 
or better yet the dollar value of a college educatio I 
According to a survey by Dean Everett W. Lord ¢ 
Boston University, the average grammar scho 
graduate has total earnings from age fourteen 4 
age sixty of forty-five thousand dollars ($45,000) 
the average high school graduate has total earning 
for the same period of seventy-eight thousand dod 
lars ($78,000); and the average college graduai 
for the same period has total earnings of one huff, xy p 
dred fifty thousand dollars ($150,000.) a... 


ion of 
pnd log: 

College expenses are eventually going to be paiigmoded a 
from Daddy’s earnings. A college educational polfjand the 
icy on Dad’s life will guarantee that the necessarpjusted t 
money will be forthcoming in the event he does nog The - 
survive. The best plan for an average family is onfinflatior 
which provides part of the necessary monies if thipyears, | 
father or income producer lives when the youngstepan adeq 
enters college, and provides all the monies if the pargidollar 
ent does not survive. An ordinary life policy opother ¢ 
even a limited payment plan on Dad’s life can bpsympto 
utilized since the increasing cash values under eaciphuge v« 
contract may be used while living to help pay colpthe pul 
lege costs. If, however, Dad does not survive, goods. 
special Educational Trust agreement attached t 
the policy distributes the proceeds of the policy it 
monthly installments. 

The accompanying table is interesting, and illus 
trates one such plan as outlined by the New Eng 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company. If the policy 
should become a claim prior to the child entering 
college, the policy is held in trust by the company. 
Based on a ($5,000) policy interest of about $10 
per month is paid until matriculation at college 
when the benefits as outlined in the table below wil 





College Education Assured 
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become payable. spiral, 
disastr 
($5,000 Educational Trust) yg 
World 
First College Second College Third College Fourth College & inflatic 
Year $1250 Year $1250 Year $1250 Year $1250 ate”? ; 
9 < 
Sept. $250 Sept. $250 Sept. $250 Sept. $250 goods 
Tuition, Books Tuition, Books Tuition, Books Tuition, Books Thoug 
Sept. $75 Sept. $75 Sept. $75 Sept. $75 | trend 
Oct. $75 Oct. $75 Oct. $75 Oct. $75 to 15° 
Nov. $75 Nov. $75 Nov. $75 Nov. $75 bl | 
Dec. $75 Dec. $75 Dec. $75 Dec. $75 able 
Jan. $75 Jan. $75 Jan. $75 Jan. $75 climay 
Feb. $250 Feb. $250 Feb. $250 Feb. $250 Wh 
Tuition, Books Tuition, Books Tuition, Books Tuition, Books Much 
Feb. $75 Feb. $75 Feb. $75 Feb. $75 fie rec 
Mar. $75 Mar. $75 Mar. $75 Mar. $75 . 
Apr. $75 Apr. $75 Apr. $75 Apr. $75 cept 1 
May $75 May $75 May $75 May $75 ties, ¢ 
June $75 June $75 June $75 June $75 an in 





(Please turn to page 667) could 
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Capital Building 
IN A PERIOD OF 
INFLATION 


By JOHN DURAND 





NY PROGRAM for building and conserving capital 

is necessarily conditioned by the business situa- 

ion of the times, for what may have been a sound 

nnd logical course a year or two ago could be out- 

oded and useless now. Conditions change rapidly, 

and the intelligent investment program must be ad- 
justed to meet the vagaries of the times. 

The problem of how to hedge effectively against 
inflation has been of academic interest for many 
years, but now that inflation is here, the problem of 
an adequate defense has become an actuality. The 
dollar is depreciating in value, prices, wages and 
other costs are on the ascent, and certain other 
symptoms of inflation are in evidence, namely, a 
huge volume of purchasing power in the hands of 
the public and acute shortages of many consumer 
goods. 


What Type of Inflation? 


But in attempting to conserve capital against in- 
fationary ravages, it is necessary to avoid the many 
fallacies which exist on the subject. Perhaps the 
first requisite is to analyze the nature of the infla- 
tion taking place. A severe, continuing rise in prices 
calls for one type of investment defense; a compara- 
tively moderate form of inflation requires quite a 
different approach. While it would be dangerous to 
fix an exact descriptive label on the present price 
spiral, it certainly does not compare with any of the 
disastrous forms of currency wreckage such as were 
sen in Hungary recently, and in Germany after 
World War I. By contrast, therefore, our present 
inflation may be considered comparatively “moder- 
ate,” as our economy is intact and our supply of 
goods will eventually be flowing in record volume. 
Though it is hard to forecast precisely the future 


itrend of prices, a further increment of from 10% 


to 15% in the general price level is considered prob- 
able before the current inflation cycle reaches its 
climax. 

What policy to follow under such circumstances? 
Much depends upon the individual investor’s speci- 
fic requirements and objectives. The popular con- 
cept is to move out of cash into real estate, commodi- 
ties, common stocks and other tangibles. However, 
an indiscriminate flight from cash into tangibles 
could be more disastrous than the effects of inflation 
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The New York Stock Exchange 


itself. Whatever medium is to be selected as an 
inflation hedge must have liquidity, or ready mar- 
ketability, intrinsic value, and, preferably an income 
producing feature of long term capacity. Actually, 
there is no such thing as a perfect medium, but for 
the average investor, soundly selected common stocks 
in certain industries offer reasonable protection. 

Much caution is needed in selection, for because 
some equities offer reasonable refuge in times of 
currency depreciation, it does not follow that all 
stocks hold a magic formula for mitigating infla- 
tionary effects. Actually, some securities would be 
adversely affected by an upward spiral in prices, 
particularly those where cost-sales price relation- 
ships would be impaired by rising prices. 

Broadly speaking, there are four major types of 
equities which offer as reasonable protection for the 
purposes in view: 

1—Producers of precious metals—gold, silver, etc. 

2—Producers and processors of raw materials— 

metals, petroleum, minerals, lumber, sugar, 
leather, rubber, food products, etc. 
3—Certain types of investment trusts 

4 Companies with integrated production facili- 

ties, that is, those owning or controlling their 
own supply sources as well as processing 
facilities. 

As each of these groups must be considered upon 
its inherent merits, further discussion thereon will 
be forthcoming in subsequent issues. 
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FOR 


PROFIT 


AND 


INCOME 


Miracle Needed 


There is not much of summer 
life, and the chances of getting 
the traditional “summer rise” in 
the stock market are very slim. 
To qualify as a summer rise, the 
industrial average will have to be 
above its May close at the end of 
August. The odds against that 
are, indeed, long. A miracle could 
do it, but miracles are rarely seen 
in this business. Thus, August 
joms July and June as a dis- 
appointing month — a double- 
crosser of seasonal-trend expecta- 
tions. There is less chance for 
disappointment in September. As 
pointed out before, on the long 
back record it is an indifferent 
month. Hence, it can confound 
the seasonal odds only if it brings 
rising prices. 

Dow Theory 


On top of limited spring gains, 
the market’s summer action has 


provoked quite a debate as to 
whether the bull market is over. 
This column is glad to leave it to 
our Mr. A. T. Miller to wrestle 
with that question in terms of 
“fundamentals”. All we will say 
back here is that the bull cycle 
is not recognizably over by any 
technical approach that we know. 
When the end can be recognized 
for sure, naturally prices will be 
well down from the highs. The 
smartest—or most lucky—people 
might “catch” two-thirds of a 
bull-market swing, whether they 
sell before or after the peak is 
reached. The peak can never be 
positively identifiable except by 
retrospective view. Dow-Theory 
analysts are now in disagreement 
on the key signals to watch for. 
For some, the bear-market test is 
whether the February lows are 
broken on volume by both aver- 
ages. Others hold that those lows 
lost significance when the aver- 












































INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 

Latest Year 

Period Ago 
American Gas & Electric ............::csse00 12 mos. June 30 $3.12 $2.38 
American Safety Razor. .......:::.ccssssssee 6 mos. June 30 3.88 1.27 
American Stores 6 mos. June 30 1.53 56 
Eastern Stainless Steel ................cccccceesee 6 mos. June 30 3.33 62 
Eastman Kodak 24 wks. June 15 6.39 4.39 
First National Stores Year March 30 3.52 2.80 
Food Machinery 6 mos. June 30 3.32 3.09 
Goodrich, B. F. 6 mos. June 30 8.74 3.52 
Merck & Co. 6 mos. June 30 2.97 1.10 
Twentieth Cent'y-Fox Film. ................ 26 wks. June 29 4.33 2.43 
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ages subsequently made new bull- 
market highs, even though it was 
only by a tiny fraction in the 
case of the rails. Under this view, 
the bear signal could come at a 
level much above the February 
low, perhaps at the July 24 low, 
but under a zig-zag pattern which 
has yet to be more fully developed. 
What they demand is about this: 
a rally over a period of at least 
several weeks, failure to better the 
May high in the _ industrials 
and/or the June high in the rails, 
followed by decline of both aver- 
ages through the July 24 lows. 
To our eyes, it still looks like no 
worse than a_ trading-range 
market. 


Fair Enough 


A question which clients often 
put to us professional advisers 
runs like this: “If you felt that 
you had to obtain income of 4% 
or more, with the most safety 
possible, what stocks would you 
be willing to buy with your own 
money”? That’s a fair question. 
Here are a few of the stocks, by 
way of answer: Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Union Pacific, First Na- 
tional Stores, Standard Oil of 
California, American Gas & Elec- 
tric and Philadelphia Electric. 
We figure that any change in 
total dividends on this group of 
six issues will be upward. But, 
while they are safe-income stocks, 
they are not immune to market 
fluctuation. On that, the best that 
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can be said is that, in event of a 
bear market, all would decline 
much less than the general list. 


Long Dividends 


Quite properly, conservative in- 
yestors prefer stocks with long 
dividend records. That automa- 
tically implies a strong, well-est- 
ablished company. True enough. 
But it should be noted that some 
companies have preserved a long 
unbroken dividend record by mak- 
ing what amounted to little more 
than token payments in poor 
years. For income-minded invest- 
ors a good rule-of-thumb is this: 
(1) unbroken dividends for 20 
years or more; (2) payments in 
such depression years as 1932 
and 1938 equalling two-thirds, or 
more, of previous peak-year pay- 
ments; and (3) acceptable yields 
on the basis of current prices ap- 
plied to 1932 and 1938 dividends. 
A few of the considerable number 
of stocks which qualify are Amer- 
ican Tobacco, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Commonwealth Edison, Consoli- 
dated Gas of Baltimore, First Na- 
tional Stores, National Biscuit, 
National Dairy, Pacific Lighting, 
Standard Oil of California, Stan- 
dard Oil (New Jersey) Sterling 
Drug, Texas Company, Union 
Pacific and Woolworth. 


Black & Decker 


This company is the leading 
maker of high-quality electric 
hand tools. The upward pressure 
of labor costs throughout indus- 
try and commerce should put its 
business on a permanently higher 
plateau than before the war. Of 


‘necessity, more and more home 


owners are having to become all- 
around amateur mechanics and 
fixer-uppers, consequently finding 
a multi-purpose electric hand tool 
a great help. That also means 
business for Black & Decker. A 
thing we like about this company 
is that, although it is subject to 
sharp cyclical swings in profits, 
it does not hoard earnings in good 
years. When they are bad, it 
omits the dividend. When they 
are good, it pays out. Dividends 
over the war years 1942-1945 
averaged nearly 88% of earnings. 
The rate now is $1.60 and may 
well be boosted to $2. The indi- 
cated yield is fairly good, al- 
though the current market price 
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is much above that commanded in 
all past years since 1929. 


Revere Copper & Brass 

We have previously expressed 
the notion that this stock might 
be a good speculation, since de- 
mand for its products indicated 
an eventual earning power of $5 
a share, or more. We note with 
interest that Revere’s net exceed- 
ed $1 a share in the second quar- 
ter, a rate of better than $4 a 
year, despite the fact that it was 
handicapped by serious shortages 
of copper. The red metal will be 
in better suply from here on, and 
probably no problem in 1947. 
Hence, Revere appears nearer the 
high earning power we forecast 
than we had previously antici- 
pated. Dividends, not heretofore 
paid, should be started before 
1946 is over. 


Utility Earnings 


In most cases, utilities recorded 
their maximum rate of year-to- 
year gain in share earnings dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year. 
They reflected the benefit of re- 
peal of the excess profits tax, 
without the subsequent offsets of 
(1) rate cuts and (2) rising costs. 
Gains were smaller in the second 
quarter and may narrow further 
in the third quarter. But for the 
year as a whole the prediction is 
average net around 15% to 20% 
above that of 1945. For 1947, 
this department looks for a gain 
of about 10% over 1946. The 
dividend trend is upward—gra- 
dually and conservatively. 


Success Story 


You would think some of the 
big auto or truck manufacturers 
would make truck trailers, since 


manufacture is relatively simple 
and there is a good demand. But 
they passed it up and meanwhile, 
over the last 15 years or so, the 
Fruehauf brothers made their 
Fruehauf Trailer Company an 
outstanding success story. It is 
doubtful that anybody can now 
cut into it—a case of the best 
mouse trap, most efficiently made. 
Sales of Fruehauf were only $14.9 
million in the prewar year 1939. 
Under war influences they soared 
to $71.7 million last year. On the 
face of it, here was a situation ap- 
parently ripe for peacetime con- 
traction in volume. However, some 
months ago, after careful market 
research, the management stated 
that it anticipated further sales 
gains in peacetime: specifically, 
an ultimate level of $100 million 
a year or more. Well, in the sec- 
ond quarter, despite supply prob- 
lems, sales equalled an annual rate 
of $77 million, well over the war- 
time high. This growth stock is 
selling at about four times its 
1937 bull-market high, but less 
than eight times probable annual 
earning power of the next couple 
of years. 


Barnsdall Oil 


Barnsdal! Oil has been well 
bought on all sell-offs this year, 
which is why it has declined only 
moderately during market reac- 
tions to date. Under present high- 
er crude oil prices, the company 
figures to earn around $3 a share, 
against $1.97 last year. The stock 
is priced at about 10 times the 
higher figure. That is not out- 
standingly cheap as oil stocks go. 
Some of the top-grade stocks of 
leading companies are also priced 
not far from 10 times current 
earnings. However, Barnsdall is 

(Please turn to page 662) 








American Laundry Machine .................... 
Armstrong Cork 
Atchison, Topeka & S. Fez...........0sssssssss 
C.I.T. Financial 
Chicago Yellow Cab 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze .............0.... 
Douglas Aircraft 
Link-Belt 
Nat'l Automotive Fibres ..............:+00 
Richfield Oil 


























DECLINES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


Latest Year | 
Period Ago 

6 mos. June 30 $.73 $.93 

6 mos. June 30 1.19 1.26 

6 mos. June 30 5.99 9.77 

6 mos. June 30 69 1.02 

6 mos. June 30 34 -60 

6 mos. June 30 1.73 2.30 

6 mos. June 30 4.35 5.50 

6 mos. June 30 1.28 1.78 

6 mos. June 30 -43 69 

6 mos. June 30 61 74 
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The Personal Service Department of THz Macazing or Wav Sraeet will 
answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed 
securities in which you may be interested or on the standing and reliability 
of your broker. This service in conjunction with your subscription should 
represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the fol- 


lowing conditions: 


1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 
2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 


4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


envelope. 


&. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





American Meter 


A friend of mine recently and in most 
glowing terms suggested American Meter 
(on Curb) as a buy. Pointing out that this 
concern manufactures Gas meters which 
are sold in large scale to Utility com- 
panies, such as Gas companies, also that 
it ts an old concern whose earnings and 
dividends move up sharply during periods 
of building activity. 

Aside from the above I have no further 
information, if you have anything regard- 
ing past history, earnings, dividends and 
amount of shares outstanding, etc., I’d 
surely appreciate it, as well as your 
valued comments or appraisal. 

I am interested in this issue to the ex- 
tent that I’d like to take on some, but 
would like some advice before doing so, 
I have also been hesitant because it has 
of late been advancing very rapidly. There 
always seem to be a spread of from 1%, 
to 2 points in the B and O price, and it 
always sells at the offered price; Satur- 
day 4914 was bid, 51 asked. Do you know 
of any reason for this stock to have such 
strength? 

Your advice and comments will be 
greatly appreciated. Trusting I will re- 
ceive an early reply. I am a subscriber. 

R.C.K. Chicago, Ill. 


American Meter Company was 
originally established in 1836 and 
present company was incorpor- 
ated on June 1, 1916, in Dela- 
ware. 

Company is engaged in manu- 
facture of displacement gas met- 
ers and regulators and controllers 
for gasses, steam and liquids, and 
all kinds of apparatus connected 
with measurement and analyza- 
tion of gas. 

Capitalization consists solely of 
243,600 shares of common stock 
outstanding. Balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1945 showed total 
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current assets of $4,293,813; 
total current liabilities $453,231 ; 
leaving net current assets of $3,- 
840,582, which indicates a strong 
financial condition. 

Recent annual earnings were 
as follows: 

1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 2.47 
1945 1.96 

Last year earnings are subject 
to renegotiation of war contracts. 
Net sales for 1945 amounted to 
$9,863,727, compared with $12,- 
618,126 in 1944. Dividends 
totaled $2.50 a share in 1945 and 
$1.00 has been paid thus far in 
the current year. 

This stock is relatively inac- 
tively traded on the New York 
Curb Exchange and that is the 
reason for the wide spread be- 
tween bid and offered price. Mar- 
ket range for 1936-44 was high 
59; low 16. 1945 range: high 
44; low 31. 1946 range: high 
4914; low 41. There is no news 
to account for recent market 
strength; but indications point to 
a fairly good earning showing for 
1946, and therefore the stock has 
speculative possibilities. 


$4.05 
1.69 
1.19 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company 
Please furnish report on Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co. I am enclosing stamped 
envelope for your reply. 
P. L. Richmond, Va. 


THE 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
was incorporated September 1850 
with $100,000 of outstanding 
capital stock. 

Firm’s original business in salt 
has been expanded to alkalis, 
chlorine and caustic soda. Activi- 
ties have broadened into a well 
diversified chemical business mak- 
ing a variety of cleaning com- 
pounds, specialties for the metal 
trades and insecticides. 

Earnings for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1946 according to 
the preliminary report aggre- 
gated $1,460,335 or $1.95 a share 
on 750,000 capital shares, com- 
pared with $1,441,022, or $1.92, 
for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Since March 
31st, coal, railroad and _ other 
labor strikes have affected com- 
pany operations. Annual sales 
amounted to $26,209,723. 

Current assets as of June 30, 
1945 equaled $11,905,166. Total 
current liabilities, $4,098,267, 
leaving net current assets of $7,- 
806,899. 

Dividends have been paid con- 
tinuously for 82 years. 1945 divi- 
dend amounted to $1.30 a share 
and 70¢ was paid in the first half 
of current year. Company’s ex- 
pansion program should increase. 
revenues and earnings. 


American Woolen Preferred 


In May 1945 I intended switching from 
100 shares of American Woolen Preferred 
into 100 shares of Chrysler as these two 
stocks were selling around the same price. 
Fortunately, I asked your opinion first 
and you advised me not to make the 
exchange as you believed American Wool- 
en Co. earnings would increase sharply 
and this coupled with the large accwmu- 
lated arrears on the preferred offered 
very good enhancement prospects. This 
advice has proven very sound as American 
Woolen Preferred is selling about 60 
points higher than Chrysler. As you know, 
American Woolen Co. now offers to ea- 
change one $7.00 preferred share for 1% 
shares of new $4.00 prior preferred stock 
plus $8.50 in cash, or if plan is conswm 
mated without assent of holders of pre 
ferred, accumulated dividends on prefer- 


(Please turn to page 668) 
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Keeping Abreast of Industrial 
~ and Company News -~ 


The Price Decontrol Board directed re—installation of controls on livestock, 
meat, soybeans, cottonseed and soybean and cottonseed products, and restoration of 
subsidy on livestock. Meat ceilings are expected to be about levels of June 30. 

The board continued free markets in dairy products and almost all grains, subject to 
reconsideration in the light of later watching and study. 





Record sales and earnings were reported by Sears, Roebuck & Co. for the 
twenty-four weeks ended July 16, 1946. Net income was $38,639,653 after deducting 
$26,134,000 for income taxes, equal to $1.64 a share on the common stock, comparing 
with $15,697,361 or 58 cents a common share.in like period of preceding year. Con— 
solidated net sales for the twenty-four weeks were $638,909,023 an increase of 
$218,376,102 or 51.93 per cent over like period of 1945. 


Preliminary estimate by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York indicates 
increase in sales of New York City department stores of 145 per cent for week ended 
August, 17, last over the 1945 period. Increase was attributed to the fact that the 
stores were closed for two days in the comparable week of 1945 in celebration of VW 
day. Increase for the four weeks ended August 17, was 53 per cent over 1945. 











Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. reported record peace—time sales for the first 








of the company, amounting to $15,088,189 after deduction of $4,000,000 for reserve 
against foreign investments, equal to $6.59 a common share, comparing with $7,509,868 
or $2.90 a share in like period of 1945. 


Eastman Kodak Co. and wholly-owned subsidiaries report record peace—time 
sales for the first half of 1946 amounting to $119,227,385. Consolidated net profit 
on Western—Hemisphere operations amounted to $15,992,956 equal to $6.39 a share on 
the common stock, comparing with $11,043,307 or $4.39 a common share in like period 
of preceding year. 











New orders received for telephones in July by the system companies of Ameri— 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co. exceeded installations for the second successive 
month. New orders received in July totaled 265,000 as against a net gain of 
256,000 telephones in service. Unfilled orders of the Bell system exceed 1,850,000, 
approximately the same as the end of 1945, despite installation of more than 250,000 
new telephones a month. 


Association of American Railroads estimates July operating revenues at about 
16 per cent under like month of 1945, based on advance reports of 86 Class 1 roads 
whose revenues represent 80.2 per cent of total operating revenues. 








National Industrial Conference Board announced that June employment in the 
United States neared that of August 1945, while hourly earnings of wage—earners 
reached a record top for the fifth successive month. Survey of twenty-five manufac— 
turing industries revealed average hourly earnings rate for June amounted to $1.189 
an increase of 0.8 per cent over May and increase of 7 per cent over June 1945. Hourly 
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earnings for June were 56.7 per cent more than January 1941, base date of the Little 
Steel formula, 65.1 per cent over August 1959 and 101.5 per cent more than 1929 
according to the board. 


Exports in the four war-years 1942-1945 amounted to $45 billion equal ro the 
combined value o& exports in the previous fourteen years, according to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Of the total, $32 billion represented lend—lease 
and $13 billion commercial exports, mostly involving cash reimbursement. 





French diplomatic sources reported that France has spent or placed orders for 
approximately three-fourths of the almost $2 billion American credit granted since 
last September, and in view of the fact that less than $450 million remains, France 
is looking to the International Bank to supplement supply of American dollars needed 
to modernize French industry. 


New all—time high sales for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1946 were reported 
Dy Lane Bryant, Inc., and amounted to $41,056,992 as compared with $36,699,126 in the 
preceding year. Net profit for the fiscal year amounted to $1,631,163 equal to 
$5.45 a share on 283,785 shares of common stock now outstanding. Net profit for the 
preceding fiscal year amounted to $1,063,580. 
é 








Present textile boom will reach a peak within the next, six to nine months and 
will be followed by a setback involving substantial price declines according to a 
prediction made by A. W. Zelomek, president of the International Statistical Bureau 
at the convention of the Chicago-St. Louis Fabrics Association. 











New line of heating pads including two types which provide for the therapeutic 
application of moist heat packs, was introduced by the Casco Products Corp. recently. 
Company is presently turnings out 12,000 wnits a day and expects 1946 output to 
epproach 2 million units, twice the capacity of the entire industry in 1941. 











Government drive to increase supply of scrap for steel mills will revive 
shipbreaking, an industry that flourished in the 1920's according to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. Many obsolete vessels will be scrapped and also those 
which cannot be absorbed into regular peacetime shipping programs. 











Production of fractional horsepower motors by Westinghouse Electric Corp. is 
running 33 per cent above the 1941 peak and should reach its maximum next February, 
according to C. C. Shutt, manager of the small motor division. These motors have 
been the chief bottleneck in production of many home appliances. : 








The Celotex Corp. recently announced acquisition of the Weaver-—Wall Co. of 
Cleveland, O., makers of asphalt shingles, roofing and siding. Included in the deal 
were the Cleveland plant and a felt mill at Avery, 0. Acquisition is part of expan— 
sion program designed to increase substantially the corporation's capacity for pro- 
duction of building materials for home, farm and industry. 

















United Automobile Workers requested re-opening of wage negotiations with the 
Chrysler Corp. under terms of the Union's contract with Chrysler providing for re- 
examing of the wage clause on 60 days notice. New wage demands would be made on the 
basis of the trend in living costs during the next two months. 








Passenger car production in July totalled 220,321 units, an increase of 
78, 008 over June and was- the highest for any month since the end of the war. ‘Truck 
production amounted to 93,458 an increase of 34,719 over June and compares favorably 
with the all time peak production of commercial trucks attained in April 1937, 
when 96,170 trucks were produced. 
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SUMMARY 


MONEY AND CREDIT—Treasury to redeem on Sept. 
| an additional $2 billion of 7/g°%, certificates, bringing 
total redemptions since Mar. | to $15.5 billion, and re- 
ducing gross debt to $265.5 billion. Commercial loans 
up $2.3 billion since V-J Day, to new all-time high. Ex- 
pansion in savings bank deposits halted. 





TRADE—Retail store sales in second quarter 2°/, under 
first quarter, owing to shortages of a few food items. 
Despite growing resistance to inferior quality and over- 
riced merchandise, department store sales in week 
ended Aug. 10 were 29° above last year, against cu- 
mulative increase of 28°, for year to date. Commercial 
exports in June were largest for any month since Decem- 
ber, 1920. 


INDUSTRY—Business activity now 2% above last year. 
Third quarter business volume and profits will be well 
ahead of like period in 1945, despite material and labor 
shortages. 


COMMODITIES—Roll-backs drop M. W. S. index of 
raw material spot prices; but farm products prices only 
mildly reactionary. Index of prices received by farmers 
on July 15 at highest level on record. Agriculture Depart- 
ment estimates world sugar crop for 1945-6 at only 27.2 
million tons, against 1935-9 average of 34.5 million. 
© = & 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY sagged fractionally during the 
fortnight ended Aug. |7; but is now about 2% ahead of 
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last year at this time when the post-V-J Day dip was 
just beginning. For this reason, comparisons with a year 
ago will become progressively more favorable for several 
months to come. Present prospects are that business 
volume for the third quarter will average at least 3% 
higher than in the like period last year. 


....Civilian Employment expanded to a new all-time high 
in early July. Despite release of 9,640,000 from the 
Armed Forces during the past year, Unemployment in 
early July numbered only 2,270,000—290,000 fewer than 
a month earlier, Number with a job but not working 
during the census week rose to 3,820,000—730,000 more 
than last year. Among the temporarily idle were 2,500,- 
000 on vacation, a circumstance which might acount for 
the flattening out of our business activity curve in recent 
weeks, 
* * * 

Even after the return of vacationists industry is going 
to be faced with a rather serious Labor Shortage. 
Releases from the Armed Forces will average only 100,- 
000 a month during the second half, compared with 
600,000 a month in the first half. Many of the returning 
veterans will not seek work for awhile, and the country 
thus faces a labor pool of probably not more than 2,- 
500,000 upon which to draw to meet expanding needs 
of industry. 

a a. 

Since an unemployment float of around 2,000,000 is 
about the smallest that can be expected in years of 
(Please turn to following page) 
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Wkor Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITICN AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor 
MILITARY EXPENDITURE (tf) $b Aug. 14 0.40 0.32 1.63 0.43 (Continued from page 653) 
Cumulative from Mid-1940............. Aug. 14 341.1 340.7 300.9 14.3 peace-time prosperity, it looks as though 
Weekly Work-Hours will have to be lengthened 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—S$b Aug. 14 267.3 267.2 262.6 55.2 this autumn and inducements offered to recruit 
some of the workers who have withdrawn from 
MONEY SUPPLY—Sb the labor market since V-J Day. 
Demand Deposits—J0I Cities........ Aug. 14 39.1 39.1 37.4 24.3 ee ae 
Currency in Circulation............ ...... Aug. 14 28.4 28.3 27.4 10.7 Industry is going to be hampered by Other 
Shortages—particularly freight cars, steel scrap 
BANK DEBITS—13-Week Avge. ” ~ 7 . and leather. The freight car shortage is al- 
New York City—$b.........cccccceee ug. . 20 7.00 3.92 dy delayi i 
ae he uaa: fon ti eas Hep et - y delaying shipments of wheat and lumber 
rom the west and northwest, and the O. D. T. 
predicts that this Autumn shippers will lack at 
INCOME eines (ed) _ ye yess ae 8.11 | least 50,000 cars a week to carry their prod- 
Salaries & Wages (cd)............... : une . . ; 5.56 ts. H . +. 
Interest & Dividends (cd)... .......... June 2.26 0.56 1.85 0.05 rr ‘ eet - the urgency known, it is 
Farm Marketing Income {agq)....... June 1.48 1.55 1.53 1.z1 | 2lways possible that much of the car shortage 
Includ'g Govt. Payments (ag)....... June 1.53 1.66 1.55 1.28 | may be eased by loading more tons per car, 
as was done during the war. 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT (cb) m July 58.1 56.7 55.2 52.6 + * + 
Agricultural Employment (cb)...... July 9.9 10.0 9.8 8.9 It begins to look though the h z 
Employees, Manufacturing (Ib). | June 5 ie ee anes 
Malic Seamer Wh. pee 55 55 60 46 or truce for the remainder o the year is not 
nines tans Jul =% <. a ie going to materialize. A C. |. O. leader says 
— Y ; : : , he sees little chance of averting a Strike of 
acking hous k | th i 
Cs aicdieeaate. midiiauanbiniad anes Poe ve ne ty we . 4 workers unless they are given 
ES eae ene ae June 156 155 204 175 as aes 
Non-Durable Goods ..................... June 124 123 119 123 as 
FACTORY PAYROLLS (Ib)4 May 246 248 319 198 Beginning Oct. 16, wage negotiations will be 
re-opened with various companies in the Auto- 
motive Industry. The C. |. O. and th 
FACTORY HOURS & WAGES (ib) eaniieaes re oe ae 
abilization Board have both warned that wages 
ech Pah ot Te May 39.7 40.5 44.1 40.3 
i Mondo ........... May 107.1 105.8 104.2 78.1 must be advanced unless essential foods are 
Weekly Wage ($) cscs May 42.46 42.87 46.02 31.79 | returned to price control. 
* * * 
Aug. 10 127.1 125.0 105.7 92.2 
PRICES—Wholesale (1b2) . C. |. O. chief, Philip Murray, says that labor 
Retail (cdib) June 147.7 145.7 142.1 116.2 + t ituati hi h W 
See rege arom : cannot accept a Situation in whic ages are 
frozen while Prices soar; but he still pretends 
COST OF LIVING (Ib3) June 133.3 131.7 129.0 110.2 to believe that industry can function in a situa- 
TS eer, A SU eer June 145.6 142.6 141.1 113.1 tion where its prices are frozen while wages soar. 
OS ae ean aN ten: June 157.2 155.7 145.4 113.8 
__, EAE eR June 108.5 108.4 108.3 107.8 Rad 
Corporate cash Dividends paid in June came 
illion—1.6% | 
RETAIL TRADE $b to shout $480 bass ion 1.67% under the record 
Retail Store Soles (cd) June 7.70 7.93 6.30 4.72 | total disbursed in the like period a year earlier. 
ee June 1.54 1.61 0.96 1.14 | Payments for the second quarter were up only 
Non-Durable Goods ................... y ai 6.16 6.32 5.34 3.58 | 3.8%, compared with a 9% increase for the 
Dep't Store Sales (mrb) ....... eri poste “5 act “ee eH first quarter. Disbursements for the half-year 
Retail Sales Credit, End Mo. (rb2) i , j j were up 5.4% in total amount. Second half 
should make a better comparative showing—if 
MANUFACTURERS’ industry i t pl d with th idemi 
onan oe e109 208 ™ i . ustry — plagued with another epidemic 
ee ne 230 224 182 221 of major strikes. 
ites June 198 199 202 157 * * &* 
Shipments (cd2)—Total.............| ‘une 20? 207 268 164 ——" i ila 
ie dune 213 207 356 223 This is a Big If; since it begins to look as 
ia Me June 205 208 207 158 though the C. I. O. may not be able to control 
some of its Communist Locals who, taking their 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Mo. orders from Moscow, are bent upon disrupting 
Total (cd) —$b June 28.6 28.4 26.5 26.7. | the American economy. 
es een re 17.1 169 16.2 15.2 ye 
ee yal 45 45 3.8 46 
icalien .. _ 4 He - - Despite growing resistance to inferior quality 
une : : : . 





and overpriced merchandise, Department Store 
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Production and Transportation 





















































Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Ago Harbor 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY—i—pc Aug. 10 157.3 157.2 141.8 

ig at a eer ene Aug. 10 171.6 169.4 1465 | Sales in the week ended Aug. 10 were 29% 

head of the lik iod 

INDUSTRIAL PROD. (rb)—i—np | June 159 ee eee 

atealdineaiene te eA Mia June 115 133 oon © ini increase of°28'j for the year 

Durable Goods, Mfr. ........ccccccseseee: June 175 215 to date. Folks have money and are spending 

Non-Durable Goods, Mft................. June 160 141 freely. More people are indulging now in the 
CARLOADINGS—t—Total hes, 10 898 833 costly luxury of vacations than at any period of 

Manufactures & Miscellaneous... Aug. 10 384 379 like date in our history. 

CSS oo ee ere eee Aug. 10 123 156 * * 

OC sears Veneers rr eee _ Aug. 10 56 43 Chain manlehy to shattinen: ot anata; Mike 
ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.Jm| Aug. 10 4,351 3,267 bread and canned goods, Retail Store Sales 
SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m Aug. 10 12.3 115 10.8 during the second quarter, though 29% ahead of 

Cumulative from Jan. |........... ....... Aug. 10 292 446 the like period last year, fell 2% below the 
Socks. (Grid) “Os... c-.025c<csecaccscacccscase June 31.6 47.7 61.8 first quarter. 

PETROLEUM—(bbis.) m Hiatal 

Crude Output, Daily Aug. 10 4.9 4.9 4.1 Commerce Secretary Wallace predicts that 

4 — Shia reeset ee yt (ace Aug. !0 87 88 commercial Exports this year will exceed $10 

RO CNN ROORS occas Secasesesseces;casceies Aug. 10 50 94 billion, compared with imports of only $5 bil 

Heating Oil Stocks... ‘ Poe. ee 

sates taste soc Aug. 16 ba = lion. Mr. William E. Knox, recently elected 

LUMBER, Prod. (bd. ft.) m Aug. 10 473 632 president of Westinghouse Electric International 

Stocks, End. Mo. (bd. ft.) b June 3.5 3.6 12.6 Co., believes that the present record rate of 
STEEL INGOT PROD. (st.) m July 5.62 6.99 6.96 | exports from the U. S. A. will be maintained 

Cumulative from Jan. boo... ee. July 27.3 50.1 74.7 for the next three to five years before industrial 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION nations ruined by the war get back into their 

AWARDS (en) $m Aug. 15 120 94 production stride. 

Cumulative from Jan. I... Aug. 15 3,404 5,692 eee al 
MISCELLANEOUS (e) ial ts in J 

Paperboard, New Orders (st)t...... Aug. 10 216 165 + iekeaainacas heath ae pease a 

Cigarettes, Domestic Sales—b........ June 30.0 24.3 17.1 2 are ee eee eee a eee 

Whiskey Production (tax gals.)m.... dune 8.1 11.8 Dec., 1920. Most of the 43% rise in June 

Do., Domestic Sales .................... June 5.1 4.7 8.1 export tonnage over May, however, was due to 

Portland Cement Prod. (bbls.)m.... June 12.2 8.9 14.9 wheat and coal for relief purposes. 

Machine Tool Shipments—$m........ June 26.6 41.0 76.4 








ag—Agriculture Dep't. b—Billions. 
cdlb—Commerce Dep't. (1935-9—100), 


cb—Census Bureau. 
using Labor Bureau and other data. 
lb3—Labor Bureau, 1935-9—100. Ib4—Labor Bureau, 1939—100. lt—Long 


cd—Commerce Dep't. 


1935-9—100. |b—Labor Bureau. |b2—Labor Bureau, 1926—100. 
tons. m—Millions. mpt—At Mills, Publishers and in Transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Streeet, using Federal Reserve Board data. np— 
Without compensation for population growth. 
ment and Charge accounts. st—Short tons. 


pc—Per capita basis. 
+t—Thousands. 


cd2—Commerce Dep't. Avge. Month 1939—/00. 


en—Engineering News-Record. |—Seasonably adjusted Index. 


tb—Federal Reserve Board. 


rb2—Federal Reserve Board, instal- 


t{—Treatury and Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
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No. of 1946 Indexes ——————_|_ (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl—100) High Low Aug. 10 Aug. 17 
Issues (1925 Cl.—100) High Low Aug. 10 Aug. I7 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS 112.55 97.62 105.94 104.17 
300 COMBINED AVERAGE 191.7 164.5 171.3 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS 247.97 202.59 218.15 211.55 
4 Agricultural Implements.. 265.7 204.9 227.2 6 Investment Trust .............. 84.1 70.0 75.6 73.8 
1! Aircraft (1927 Cl—100) 284.4 224.1 226.9 3 Liquor (1927 Cl—100).. 1479.8 1000.2 1479.8Z 1418.2 
6 Air Lines(1934 Cl—100) 1208.6 922.5 970.9 8 Machinery ..........ccccceeee. 206.4 181.6 188.2 184.0 
5 Amusement _............000. 218.6 143.7 183.7 SZ Wale COE coscssescesicsccaseces 206.3 140.3 157.1 155.6 
15 Automobile Accessories.. 336.2 262.4 265.4 3 Meat Packing .................. 131.8 111.4 121.8 120.5 
UD; Mitsmabilas: ....ceccsciecs.as 62.2 50.0 50.0a 13. Metals, non-Ferrous ...... 299.7 223.5 233.3 223.5a 
3 Baking (1926 Cl.—100). 260 21.1 24.4 2 ~ oi eenee 44.0 32.7 421 41.4 
3 Business Machines ........ 360.3 286.1 326.2 ye CCC, 227.0 175.1 218.0 214.4 
2 Bus Lines(1926Cl—100) 229.9 ‘176.3 211.7 | 20 Public Utilities ............ 165.5 131.2 {503 147.6 
LL. 290.2 238.3 267.4 5 Radio (1927 Cl—i00).. 42.0 29.5 30.0 29.5a 
2 (Goat PING) .ss:65c<c0s00000:. 32.4 24.4 25.0 8 Railroad Equipment ...... 110.6 91.4 94.9 92.1 
4 Communication .............. 99.7 73.8 74.4 De WAG oa ecsciccsccs 40.8 32.9 33.7 33.2 
13. Construction .........c.ccccee 85.1 67.9 74.6 ER Co es eee 56.7 35.5 39.5 35.5a 
7 Containers Pe SE Bt hk Sloe 462.6 384.8 404.7 2 Shipbuilding etacccecessaccossne 178.8 122.5 152.6 150.3 
8 Copper & Brass .............. 141.8 108.7 120.8 ce gl cee . 647.0 567.9 576.4 569.6 
2 Dairy Products ................ 81.5 64.6 73.6 €2> Sheek B Wet ascccccsicesiscsse--. 149.3 119.1 143.3 142.5 
5 Department Stores ........ 132.9 89.7 109.6 cS OS ee ee ae 88.9 74.7 77.4 78.4 
5 Drugs & Toilet Articles... 277.4 194.8 247.0 Wt SNE ccc. ss cccie sen tevencs 295.3 241.7 266.1 272.0 
2 Finance Companies ...... 313.9 268.9 276.1 cE Co ER sero eens 189.7 126.7 171.8 165.2 
LPOG BEANGS: ccsceccsvascsseccses 236.4 205.5 7 | 3 Vives & Rubber........;..;.... 51.9 42.5 46.7 47.0 
R (FOGESIOLES cc. .ccecsscesee.’. 100.3 73.8 88.1 | Coo 99.6 86.8 94.4 92.0 
Se A PRIRATERLI EIS: Fo: eee secs Socccsssesess 125.8 104.7 106.7 2 Variety Stores.................. 399.3 318.5 358.0 351.9 
3 Gold Mining ............0.... 1346.1 925.3 925.3b 18 Unclass. (1945Cl.—100) 116.1 98.2 108.6 107.2 
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Trend of Commodities 








The action of the futures market suggests that the trend 
will be down at least in the immediate future. After declin- 
ing from above 125 to below 120 the Dow-Jones Commod- 
ity Futures Index rallied to 124 and then declined. The 
strength on the rally was due almost entirely to cotton, 
which came within a few points of its high for the year. 
Corn predominated the reaction by going to a new low 
for the season; off more than 40¢ a bushel from the top. 
Other commodities remained in a rather narrow trading 
range waiting for news from the OPA. 

Spot prices were slight!y. lower, while the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Index of Wholesale Prices made a new high for 
the year. The OPA announces new increases in ceilings 
every few days and this will keep the index moving steadily 
higher. We have predicted that the spread between agri- 
cultural prices and non-agricultural has reached its peak. 
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This is being borne out by current price movements. Th 
August estimate of the Department of Agriculture indicat 


that this year's production of farm products will be thp 


largest on record. This suggests steady pressure on price, 
for some time to come. 


News on the inflation front was two-sided. Economich 
Stabilizer Steelman refused to permit a 5¢-an-hour increasf 
#o West Coast lumber workers to be used as a basis fof 
price relief. If this policy is continued, wage increasah 
will be very limited from now on. The Federal Reserveh 
Board has reimposed credit controls on installment pup 
chases. This will help to curtail sales until production cap 
be increased. The action of the C.I.O. in reopening wag} 


negotiations with the Chrysler Corporation is not well timed, 
The union refuses to take sieps to increase production and 
thus bring costs down. The inflation threat is sti'l with us 
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1915 1920 1925 1930 1936 1940 





Date 2 Wk. | Mo. 3 Mo.6Mo. I Yr. Dec. 6 
Aug. 17 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 1941 
28 Basic Commodities........ 240.4 245.4 249.7 192.3 188.4 184.3 156.9 





1945 ‘46 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices — August 1939, equal 100 


Date 2 Wk. I Mo. 3 Mo. 6 Mo. | Yr. Dec.6 
Aug. 17 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 194! 
7 Domestic Agricultural.... 307.6 311.6 319.3 251.5 235.1 225.3 163.9 






















































14 Raw Moterials, 1923-5 Average equals 100 
Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6. 1941—85.0 

1946 1945 1944 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 

High ........ 1202 95.8 945 92.9 85.7 783 658 93.8 





meet 955 93.6 91.8 89.3 74.3 61.6 57.5 64.7 





























1! Import Commodities...... 221.3 230.7 229.9 170.7 170.7 168.9 157.5 UP PeSTNE moses aisoeecccscccse 299.5 304.1 307.1 222.6 215.0 208.2 169.2 
17 Domestic Commodities.. 253.6 255.5 263.5 207.8 200.8 194.9 156.6 16 Raw Industrials ............. 203.5 208.3 213.7 172.2 1704 168.0 148.2 
RAW MATERIALS SPOT INDEX COMMODITY FUTURES INDEX 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 
1946 1945 1944 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 


Pain kc... 125.39 106.41 98.13 96.57 84.60 64.67 54.95 82.44 
LOW ssscoess 104.21 93.90 92.44 88.45 55.45 46.59 45.03 52.03 
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COMMODITY HIGHLIGHTS 





BEEF SUPPLIES . . . The supply of top quality beef steaks will reach the 
vanishing point within the next 60 days. The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported that the number of catile on feed in the 11 Corn Belt States on August 
| this year was 45° smaller than on August |, 1945. As a matter of fact this 
is the sharpest decrease in August numbers ever recorded. Although actual 
numbers are not known, available information indicates that the total is the 
smailest on record, 

The reason for the tight supply situation is the lifting of OPA ceilings on 
July |. Farmers and feeders took advantage of the high prices paid for top 


moved from corn and the market advanced so sharply that it was no longer 
profitable to feed cattle. 


The lower grades of beef should be in more plentiful supply as the cattle 
population is still well above normal. There is a drought in some sections of the 
belt and, if it continues, we may’ have some forced liquidation. In the next two 
months cattle wi!l move from grass straight to the slaughter house. 


Six months from now the picture will change completely. In the last quarter 
of 1946 we will harvest the largest corn crop in history. New crop corn is 
already being offered at about 70¢ per bushel below the price received for 
old crop corn just three weeks ago. This will again make it profitable to fatten 
cattle and we will have a larger supply of top quality beef in the first 
quarter of 1947, 


COFFEE .. . The OPA has lifted the ceiling on green coffee around 8|/,¢ 
a pound and on roasted coffee 10!/,¢ a pound. With wholesaler and retailer 
markups added, the coffee will cost the consumer 10 to 13¢ a pound more. 

The increase in prices for green coffee was based on the following factors: 
(I) the elimination of a 3¢-a-pound subsidy to producers on June 30, (2) the 
tise of 2¢ a pound authorized to importers on June 28, (3) an increase of more 
than 3¢ a pound authorized as an inducement to increase coffee importations. 

The sharp increase in prices came as a distinct surprise to the industry, which 
had been trying for months to get even a nominal increase. The increase will 
permit the immediate importation of top quality coffee which has been missing 
for a long time. We are now back to the world level and can compete with 
European countries. 

We believe that the current prices will mark the high for the World War II 
market. The next coffee crop is expected to show an increase and to bring 
supplies above the world demand. Once the new crop movement gets under 
way, trading in the futures market may be resumed. 


COCOA ...A contrast in OPA policy is seen in the case of cocoa. This 
is a commodity, like coffee, where we are entirely dependent on foreign se 
plies. Ceilings have not been removed and imports have ceased. Stoc s 
in this country are being rapidly reduced, while foreign countries 
are buying at the world price and replenishing their stocks. It is hoped that 
some adjustments will be made shortly, so that we can get our share of the 
world supply. On those commodities where we are dependent on imports, a 
free and open market is the only solution. 


RAYON .. . High prices for cotton is providing the rayon industry with a 
wonderful opportunity for expansion. Using the period 1935-39 as equal to 100, 
we find that in 1940 the index of rayon yarn and staple was 95.8, compared with 
93.6 for cotton goods. In June of this year the rayon index was 98.1, while the 
cotton goods index was 183.1. Since then the OPA has advanced cotton goods 
prices rather sharply and under the formula they are using another increase 
will be put into effect in September. It is safe to predict that in September 
the cotton goods index will be over 200, while the rayon index will be around 100. 

Such a wide price spread cannot be maintained or rayon will replace cotton 
until cotton consumption is reduced materially. Textile fiber consumption 
reached its peak in this county in 1942. In that year, rayon consumption was 
51.6 million pounds per month, while cotton consumption averaged 468.0 
million pounds per month. In recent months rayon consumption has been 
averaging 70 million pounds per month, an increase of 35%, since 1942. Cotton 
consumption, meanwhile, is running around 400 million pounds per month, a 
decrease of 15%, since 1942. We believe this trend will be accelerated in the 
next six months, 
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SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


NOTE—From time to time, in this 
space, there will appear an advertise- 
ment which we hope will be of interest 
to our fellow Americans. This is num- 
ber 140 of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


| =m 


By MARK MERIT 





We are getting better acquainted 
with Brigadier General James B. Craw- 
ford, U. S. Army, retired, who fills the 
newly created position of Veterans’ 
Counsellor in Schenley Distillers Cor- 
poration. Remembering that General 
Crawford was at one time an instruc- 
tor at West Point Military Academy, 
we asked him if he had known Father 
Langton who has just passed to 
his reward. Father Langton was, for 
many years, pastor of the Catholic 
Church at West Point and at Highland 
Falls, New York, at the entrance to the 
Point. Well, we hit General Crawford 
in a very tender spot. He and Father 
Langton were great friends and when 
this writer, years ago had a summer 
camp at Lake Popolopen which adjoins 
West Point, and which has since been 
taken over by the military academy, 
Father Langton frequently visited in 
our home. So he was our friend too; in 
fact he was humanity’s friend . . 
everybody’s friend . . . irrespective of 
race, color or creed. 


Father Langton knew life in all its 
phases. He was a salesman before he 
was called to study for the priesthood. 
His early experiences gave him a broad 
understanding of human nature, which 
permitted him to better minister to the 
many who came to him for guidance 
and for solace. When General Crawford 
said, “he was a great influence in my 
life’ — we can but echo—“he was a 
great influence in the lives of many.” 


We have the feeling that many of the 
“old boys” from West Point, no matter 
what their religious beliefs, paused in 
reverence and in salute, when they 
learned of Father Langton’s passing. 


Requiescat in pace! 


FREE— 
96-Page Book 


containing reprints of 
earlier articles on various 
subjects. Mail coupon to 
MARK MERIT OF SCHENLEY 
DISTILLERS CORP., Dept. 
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Reappraisals of Electrical 
Equipment Stocks 





(Continued from page 634) 


as other industries, and stoppage 
of even one item, can hold up pro- 
duction of the entire unit. 


Demand Tremendous 


Budgets of the public utility 
companies for 1946 have been set 
at approximately $900,000,000 
as compared with previous peak 
of $919,000,000 in 1930 and it is 
doubtful that these orders can be 
filled until well into 1947. Power 
facilities are being expanded tre- 
mendously and on such an un- 
precedented scale that manufac- 
turers of heavy electrical equip- 
ment have set forward full pro- 
duction schedules well into 1949, 
according to industry sources. 
Record number of 800,000 homes 
was added to electrical lines dur- 
ing the first half of 1946, repre- 
senting an outlay of about $175,- 
000,000 for equipment. Of these 
newly-electrified homes, about 
680,000 are getting their power 
from private utilities and 120,000 
from Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration units. 


Production Rising 


Recent easing of the shortage 
of copper in the last few weeks 
inspired R. L. White, president 
of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association to predict 
that most electrical manufac- 
turers will be able to attain, if 
not exceed their 1941 production 
levels in the last six months of 
1946, but he added that the in- 
dustry had suffered so many set- 
backs during the first part of the 
year that he seriously doubted 
whether its total 1946 output 
would equal that of 1941. Mr. 
White added, many plants were 
able to avoid complete shut- 
downs by closing for general va- 
cations when the shortage was 
most acute. As a result they 
were able to stock-pile material 
to tide them over when they re- 
sumed production. He also add- 
ed that the industry could not 
expect a plentiful supply of cop- 
per for eight or nine months, but 
that amounts available will in- 
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crease from now on. He further 
stated, the most desperate short- 
age item is still the fractional 
horsepower motor, which provides 
the power for vacuum cleaners, 
mixers, refrigerators, fans, etc. 
Wire to make motors is still ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain and 
while the production curve for 
motors is mounting steadily up- 
ward, the output comes nowhere 
near the demand. As a result, 
countless appliances have been 
held up for lack of motors. An- 
other bottleneck is the difficulty 
of obtaining castings, mainly as 
a result of lack of manpower, 
due to the dislike of foundry work 
by many people, who desire clean- 
er work, even at less pay. 

Another labor bottleneck is 
that involving buffing or polish- 
ing operations, which present 
labor declines as unattractive 
work. In spite of all these dif- 
ficulties, Mr. White predicts that 
once the electrical manufacturing 
industry straightens out its dif- 
ficulties, it should maintain high 
production through 1948, and 
after the immediate replacement 
market has been taken care of by 
what are substantially 1941 
model products, new designs will 
appear. In the meantime produc- 
tion is rising as shown by figures 
compiled by the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration. June output 
of most representative major ap- 
pliances was far above the month- 
ly average for the years 1940- 
1941, and capacity of the indus- 
try greatly exceeds those years 
due to war time expansion of 
plants and facilities. 


Known Brands in Demand 


As evidenced by recent surveys, 
demand is strong for well known 
and advertised brands of appli- 
ances, while many dealers have 
accumulated top-heavy inventor- 
ies of little known brands which 
have been meeting increasing sales 
resistance on the part of the pur- 
chasing public. Prices are being 
slashed on many unknown makes 
of various appliances. Heaviest 
item in demand and the one con- 
sumers will have to wait longest 
for is the refrigerator, followed 
by washing machines and ranges. 
Production of refrigerators has 
decreased from a pre-war monthly 
average of 309,000 to 129,000 for 
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the nine months ended June 1946, 
with June production of 210,000. 
Drop in production is attributed 
to shortage of motors, with lack 
of enameling steel a contributing 
factor. 


Duplication of Orders 


Leading manufacturers have 
been conducting tests to deter- 
mine actual demand if possible 
and check as to duplication of 
orders. Various cities in strategic 
locations have been selected for 
these tests, in order to ascertain 
how many people who listed their 
names for various products, 
would actually take these pro- 
ducts when offered for immedi- 
ate delivery. Tests for vacuum 
cleaners »nowed percentages of 
from 20 to SO percent willing to 
take delivery, but 85 per cent of 
those signing for refrigerators 
were willing to take delivery. 
Tests made by the Proctor Elec- 
tric Co. in Philadelphia and 
Washington stores, resulted in 
sale of all Proctor irons within 
one hour, while lessor known 
makes remained on _ counters 
throughout the sale, and were re- 
fused by many customers when 
offered as substitutes. 

Charles E. Wilson, president 
of General Electric Co. in a re- 
cent interview, anticipated return 
to normal production in a few 
months, but added that a year 
would be required to reach: and 
maintain the company’s scheduled 
production rate in all lines. 
He predicted that production 
would mount rapidly afterwards, 
reaching an annual rate of $1 
billion by 1948. The company is 
already producing substantial 
quantities of numerous home ap- 
pliances and expects to show 
greater gains very soon. Wash- 
ing machines were being produced 
at the rate of 1,000 per day, with 
expectation of 50 per cent in- 
crease in 60 days. Home re- 
frigerators were being turned out 
at the rate of 10,000 per week, 
with anticipated production of 
28,000 per week by fall. Output 
of radios, electric irons and elec- 
tric clocks is climbing fast. 
Gwilym A. Price, president of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
states that 27 per cent of his 
company’s total business volume 
in 1946 will be on central station 
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equipment for producers of elec- 
tricity, and that Westinghouse 
has scheduled production in- 
creases that will more than double 
its output of heavy equipment 
within the next year. 


Outlook 


Although earnings of the elec- 
trical equipment companies were 
poor for the first six months of 
1946, with a few exceptions, due 
to strikes and heavy reconversion 
costs, outlook for the last six 
months of the year is_ bright. 
Gradual easing of shortages, eas- 
ing of O.P.A. and its restrictions, 
and decrease in number of strikes 
improve the production picture 
considerably. Prospects of con- 
tinued heavy demand for elec- 
trical equipment of all kinds are 
unquestionably good, without 
consideration of the appliance 
market with which this article is 
not primarily concerned. In 
heavy equipment for utilities, de- 
mand will be tremendous and 
present prospects for at least a 
five year boom in the construction 
industry will mean heavy demand 
for electrical equipment of all 
kinds, including motors, genera- 
tors, fans, switches, switchgear, 
transformers, circuit breakers, 
ete., for heavy construction pro- 
jects. For small home projects 
demand will be heavy for electric 
ranges and the smaller electrical 
parts required, not to mention 
wire and conduit with which this 
article does not deal with. 

New Products 

Many new products have been 
developed by the electrical equip- 
ment companies, most of them 
well beyond the experimental 
stage and are scheduled for in- 
troduction this year. Among them 
is an electric home-heating sys- 
tem, consisting of a compression 
type refrigeration system, desig- 
ned to put to use the heat given 
off by the condenser instead of 
discarding it. This unit will be 
competitive in cost with all exist- 


ing automatic-type oil, gas or 


coal burning furnaces. With ad- 
dition of extra equipment at nom- 
inal cost, the system can be made 
to furnish both winter heating 
and summer cooling. Other pro- 
ducts, some new, some not so re- 
cent, include electric vending 
machines for heating and serving 
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You often hear it . . . “such-and- 
such is a splendid company. Grown 
consistently. Excellent sales - rec- 
ord. Pays good dividends, too.” 


Here at Goodyear, we hold this 
axiomatic: the ability of a company 
to pay dollar-dividends, no matter 
how satisfactory, can only result 
from its ability to pay other and 
more basically important dividends 
... the intangible dividends of con- 
sumer satisfaction, of product value, 
efficiency and helpfulness. 


What dollar-dividends could pos- 
sibly compare with the intangible 
dividends which this company has 
paid for nearly half a century? 


Dividends of Usefulness . . . paid by 
constant product improvement; 


Dividends in Better Living . . . not 
only for its own employees, but for 
farmers, housewives . . . in fact, for 
every one who uses rubber products; 


Dividends in Lives... saved by such 
Goodyear developments as self- 
sealing, bullet-proof gas tanks for 
planes, and the LifeGuard safety 
tube that Goodyear perfected to end 
blow-out dangers. 


Dividends in Opportunities... which 
Goodyear constantly creates for its 
dealers and distributors, and with 
which it attracts young men to all 
branches of the organization. 

* * * 

These are a few of the greater divi- 
dends that Goodyear has consistently 
paid—year after year for nearly half a 
century. To them, more than to any 
other single factor, may be attributed 
the respect with which Goodyear, “the 
Greatest Name in Rubber”, is held. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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1650 Stocks Appraised 


In This Simple ... Clear ... Easy to 
Understand Investors Handbook 





oY 


+ pou Investors Guide contains the essential data you need for 


evaluating your present holdings . . . and your contemplated 


purchases. Comparable in every way to similar services selling at $20 
to $30 a year, it digests exhaustive findings to give you: 


Company’s Business . . . Ticker Symbol, Where Listed. 

Capitalization, Par Value . . . Funded Debt of Each Company, Number of 
Common and Preferred Shares Outstanding. Par Value of Common. 
Financial Strength . . . Working Capital in Millions of Dollars, Ratio of 
Assets to Liabilities. 

Dividend Record . . . Amounts paid on common 744, °45, to date in °46. 
Amount and Date of Latest Payment; Date Ex-Dividend. On preferreds, 8- 
year Dividend Record; Cumulative or Non-Cumulative; Convertible; Arrears, 
if any; Call Price; etc. 

Earnings Record . . . Earnings per share in 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945. Interim 
Figures for 1945 and 1946. 

Price Range for 1929-1944 . . . Over Boom and Depression, War and Peace; 
Highs and Lows for 1945, 1946 to date. 

Extras Include . . . Latest Commission Charges on N. Y. Stock Exchange and 
N. ¥ Curb; % Yield on Stocks Considering Price and Dividends. 


Discusses 39 industries . . . with definite conclusions ag to 
most attractive . . . least promising . . . over the short term 
and the longer term. 


Interpretative Up-to-the-Minute Comments on pertinent developments and 


Comments factors regarding each company. Interprets the statistical back- 
ground. 

Overall 1. Industrial Ratings, in four classifications; 2. Security Ratings 

Ratings for Investment Status in six classifications; on Earnings Trends 


in three classifications. 





AN INVITATION TO OUR MAGAZINE SUBSCRIBERS 











INVESTORS GUIDE, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
C) I enclose $10 to enter my subscription to Investors GuinE for one year.... 


12 issues. 


(1 I enclose $17.50 for one year (12 issues) of Investors GuipE and one year 


(26 issues) of THe Macazine or Watt Srreet; including Confidential In- 
quiry Service. 
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frankfurters and hamburgers on 
roll, and sandwiches. When a 
coin is inserted, the machine will 
instantly deliver a hot dog, cook- 
ed to a turn electrically. Electric 
counting and sorting machines, 
germicidal lamps for purposes as 
varied as keeping the bathroom 
and nursery sterile to aiding ten- 
derizing of meat. Also home 
freezers, automatic clothes dry- 
ers, new developments in fluores- 
cent lighting, electric clocks com- 
bined with radio, turning on your 
favorite radio program in the 
morning. 


A New Type of 
Air Conditioner 


The precipitron, an air clean- 
ing device used widely during 
the war for clearing the air of 
dust in plants manufacturing 
ball bearings and precision in- 
struments, and in production of 
blood plasma. The precipitron 
can trap specks as small as 1- 
250,000th of an inch, including 
oil mist and tobacco smoke and 
has no moving parts. Air coming 
into the machine passes several 
strands of tungsten wire, thinner 
than human hair and charged 
with 12,500 volts of electricity. 
Specks in the air are ionized and 
as they pass over metal plates, 
they are trapped leaving the air 
90 per cent pure. A flushing sys- 
tem washes the accumulated resi- 
due down a drain. One of these 
units will clean the air for a six 
room house, eliminating the neces- 
sity of dusting, cleaning, or laun- 
dering drapes. Germicidal lamps 
under various trade-names elimin- 
ate bacteria, molds and viruses of 
all kinds, and are vvaluable in 
many manufacturing operations, 
for preventing contamination of 
foods and drugs, and on the farm 
to protect live-stock and poultry 
and purify milk cans. These are 
only a few of the many new pro- 
ducts developed by the industry. 





What's Ahead for 
Farm Equipments? 





(Continued from page 637) 


largest acreages. The trend, how- 
ever, is steadily away from animal 
to motive power. 
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J. I. Case Company, one of the 
largest manufacturers, has made 
plans for replacement or rehabili- 
tation of older buildings, equip- 
ment, machinery and _ certain 
other manufacturing facilities; 
and also for certain expansions 
in production. This particular 
company has brought out a new 
line of tractors in three sizes, 
which are manufactured at its 
Tractor Plant at Racine, Wis- 
consin ; a pickup hay baler, which, 
together with the use of the side 
delivery rake, has brought about 
a complete change in the method 
of harvesting the hay crop. Other 
machines, such as the pull type 
and mounted corn pickers, self- 
propelled combines and forage 
harvesters, have also been devel- 
oped by the company’s engineers. 

International Harvester Com- 
pany has arranged for a substan- 
tial increase in manufacturing 
plants and equipment, moderni- 
zation of several existing opera- 
tions, and improvements in distri- 
bution facilities, all looking tow- 
ard an enlarged, more efficient 
and economical operation. It is 
estimated that this program will 
cost the company approximately 
$145 million, of which the Board 
of Directors has appropriated 
$130 millions thus far. A new 
farm implement plant is being 
built at Memphis, Tennessee, in 
which the new mechanical cotton 
picker, the automatic pick-up 
baler, and various tillage tools, 
and other implements used in the 
South and Southwest will be built. 
One of Harvester’s important 
new announcements has to do with 
a “Cub” tractor which is said to 
be the smallest all-purpose farm 
tractor the Company ever has de- 
signed, and will fill the needs of 
the great number of small farm- 
ers for whom a low-cost tractor 
has not heretofore been available. 

In the case of Deere & Com- 
pany a program for expansion, 
replacement and rearrangement 
of facilities is well under way and 
progressing as rapidly as careful 
planning and procurement of 
necessary materials, equipment 
and labor permit. The largest 


undertaking is the construction 
of a new tractor manufacturing 
plant at an estimated cost of $10 
million, the site for which was ac- 
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quired near Dubuque, Iowa in 
February, 1945. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, always in the forefront, 
expects to put into limited pro- 
duction in 1946 the new one-man 
hay baler and a new side delivery 
rake; and in 1947 it plans to in- 
troduce other tools that will com- 
pletely mechanize the harvesting 
of hay. Notable, also will be a 
forage harvester that will make 
either grass or corn silage in the 
field; while planned also for 1947 
is a new small farm tractor with 
companion implements which — 
gauged by pre-war dollars — 
should sell for probably 20 per 
cent less than any tractor and 
implements have ever been sold 
before. 

The Oliver Corporation, which 
bought Cleveland Tractor and 
thus added to its line of crawler- 
type tractors, has, in addition to 
a sensational new plow, developed 
a cotton harvester for harvesting 
cotton mechanically ; and has also 
given greater application of rub- 
ber tracks to its HG model trac- 
tor. Its new HGR Cletrac Trac- 


tor is suitable, it is said, for late 
season cultivation of row crops 
and through the application of 
rubber tracks is_ particularly 
adapted for use in orchards or 
muck farms that are hilly or 
where the soil is loose and soft. 


From a statistical standpoint, 
the observation may be fairly 
made that farm equipment stocks 
(which have lagged behind the 
market since the war’s end) are 
not fully discounting their better- 
than-average postwar prospects. 
While it is true that the better 
stocks are selling on a relatively 
high price-to-earnings ratio, and 
on a low yield basis; yet it is 
equally true that 1945, or inter- 
im 1946, earning power, is not a 
reliable guide to future profits 
potentialities. Higher sales vol- 
ume in impending years coupled 
with lower amortization of plant 
facilities, and reduced deprecia- 
tion and taxes may possibly boost 
postwar earnings to double those 
of 1937, the last best prewar 
year. 
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AIRCRAFT 
STOCKS? 


hg THE Aircraft Industry on the 
threshold of a dynamic peace- 
time growth? What stocks offer the 
best profit opportunities? Read our 
new 12-page forecast on the out- 
look for Military, Commercial and 
Personal plane business, with spe- 
cific advice on the following issues: 


Beech Aircraft Aeronca Air. 


L oeing Airp. Bell Aircraft 
Consol.-Vultee Bellanca 
Curtiss-Wright Bendix Avia. 
Douglas Bendix Helic. 
Grumman Cessna Air. 
Lockheed Cont. Motors 
G. L. Martin Fairchild E. & A. 


No. Amer. Avia. Globe Aircraft 
Northrop Air. Kellett Air. 
Republic Air. Liberty Air. Pr. 
Taylorcraft Luscombe Airpl. 
United Aircraft Piper Aircraft 
Waco Aircraft Ryan Aeron. 
Warner Aircraft Solar Aircraft 


Special Introductory Offer 


An introductory copy of this valu- 
able Report will be sent gladly to 
new readers. 


Ask for Report MW-37 FREE! 
UNITED BuSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A r Boston 16, Mass. 
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The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a dividend of 50 cents per share 
on the Common Stock. usually declared at 
this time, and an additional dividend of 
50 cents per share. both payable Septem- 
ber 24, 1946 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business September 9, 1946. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 

Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

New York, August 20, 1946. 




















Battle of Brands Looms 





(Continued from page 628) 


the nation’s housewives. Such ex- 
amples could be extended indefin- 
itely to prove the value of brands 
to everyone in the economy, from 
manufacturer to consumer. 
Indubitably the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a rational function 
in guarding the public against 
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frauds in merchandising as well 
as seeing to it that adequate in- 
formation is supplied by pro- 
ducers of many items. A host of 
Government agencies already 
serves the nation well along these 
lines; The Department of Agri- 
culture, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the U. S. Public Health 
Service, the National Bureau of 
Standards and many State agen- 
cies team up to protect the con- 
sumer on every front. No new 
drugs can be sold in interstate 
commerce without a Federal li- 
cense, and labels on innumerable 
products must disclose their com- 
ponents. 

More definitely, producers of 
canned goods can even get the 
much discussed Federal ABC 
grading levels if they apply for 
it. Thus the stage has already 
been set on a voluntary basis for 
a potentially broadened program 
which some groups would like to 
see become compulsory. Oppon- 
ents of this idea point to the fact 
that canners, for example, seek- 
ing the Federally provided ABC 
grading labels for their products 
are those whose own reputation 
has not been sufficiently well es- 


tablished to progress without 
some such stimulant. They ad- 


vertise their goods as Government 
inspected and guaranteed, al- 
though without the grading at 
all, the packages have been rig- 
idly controlled. 


In entering the approaching 
peak struggle for markets by the 
owners of brands, some establish- 
ed for more than a century past, 
manufacturers are deriving con- 
siderable satisfaction for the man- 
ner in which the public is de- 
manding products of concerns 
well known to them by reputation. 
Recent surveys show that new- 
comers in the field must face a 
hard struggle ahead when the sel- 
lers market becomes replaced by 
a more-than-ever-product consci- 
ous consumers’ army. 


Competition with so called 
“private” brands is giving the 
owners of “national” brands a 
slight touch of headache. Some 
of the big chain stores and mail 
order houses, whether manufac- 
turers or not, have successfully 
introduced many brands of their 
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own invention. In many such 
cases, the actual producers of the 
items are not identifiable, thus 
leaving the responsibility for 
quality to the distributor. While 
such practice tends to weaken the 
position of manufacturers who 
have since time immemorial used 
brands solely as a herald of wil- 
lingness to stand back of their 
products at all times. Currently 
there seems to be no way in which 
this particular form of competi- 
tion can be reduced, and it is 
strong enough to give them con- 
siderable warranted concern. 
Viewed broadly, it is reputa- 
tion and entrenched good will 
which gives many manufacturers 
a decided edge on competitors, 
rather than predominance in mere 
size and resources. As this asset 
has been built up at very heavy 
cost over an extended period, it 
is hoped that any ideological 
trends to minimize its growing 
importance will soon be stemmed. 





For Profit and Income 





(Continued from page 649) 
subject to merger rumors—which 
we can not presently verify—and 
talk of a $50 price in the deal. 
All we can say is that it is rela- 
tively strong in proven crude oil 
reserves, which some bigger, semi- 
integrated company might well 
find useful. Could it be Standard 
Oil of Ohio? This company is 
strong on the refining and mar- 
keting end, and engaged in long- 
term expansion of crude produc- 
tion. It is now developing crude 
reserves in Venezuela, jointly 
with Barnsdall. Warning: this 
column knows nothing about a 
merger, except as a rumor; and 
the surmise that it might relate 
to Standard Oil of Ohio is pulled 
out of our hat. Well, time will 
tell. There is some reason when 
any stock is persistently well- 


bought. 
So We Hear 


Celanese, with a split pending, 
is rumored to have some stock 
financing coming up. Good stocks 
seem to be profitable trading buys 
near the end of expiration of 
rights to buy more common .. . 
Recent examples of the foregoing 
have been American Home Prod- 
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ucts, Electric Auto-Lite and 
Montgomery Ward .. . National 
Lead would have the world by the 
tail, if it could get enough lead. 
Even so, it has already developed 
earning power at the highest 
quarterly rate since 1929, and in 
time should readily top that year 
... One of the few certainties in 
the uncertain business of finan- 
cial forecasting is that C. I. T. 
Financial and Commercial Credit 
will have much higher profits than 
in 1946 . . . Sterling Drug’s $2 
dividend rate on the present 
shares is still too low in ratio to 
earning power . . . Libbey-Owens- 
Ford has long looked over-priced, 
and still does . . . Margins of 
cigar makers are improving nice- 


ly. 





Weighing Prospects of 
Office Equipments 





(Continued from page 633) 


with estimates of the potential de- 
mand from this source placed as 
high as $100 million in a normal 
postwar yearly period. Educa- 
tional programs, particularly in 
business schools, have acquainted 
office workers and management 
with the greater saving of effort 
and the higher degree of accur- 
acy obtainable where modern busi- 
ness machines are in use and this 
combined with the greater paper 
work necessitated by Government 
Agency requirements should 
further broaden the _ business 
equipment field in this country. 
Meanwhile, new machines are 
rapidly making existing models 
obsolete, and employers, giving 
greater attention than ever before 
to the morale of office workers, are 
desirous of equipping their per- 
sonnel with the most modern and 
attractive typewriters, desks, add- 
ing machines and mailing devices. 

There has been, of course, some 
talk of a surplus of used type- 
writers and business machines be- 
cause of the fact that the Govern- 
ment requisitioned an _ estimated 
250,000 typewriters during the 
war, in addition to a large quan- 
tity of other types. It is generally 
believed in the trade, however, 
that war surpluses will not con- 
stitute much of a problem since 
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the Government is expected to 
retain a part of the surplus, and 
the rest will go to replenish the 
badly depleted second hand mar- 
ket. In the meantime, manufac- 
turers of new equipment claim 
that the rising volume of produc- 
tion in their plants is insufficient 
to make much of a dent in the 
huge backlog of orders accumu- 
lated during the war. 


Earnings and Dividend Forecast 


All factors point to a rising 
trend of earnings in the office 
equipment industry and dividend 
increases may be anticipated in 
most cases, although the need to 
replenish inventories will necessi- 
tate the use of additional working 
capital funds over the near term 
and distributions are not likely to 
keep pace with earnings growth 
at the outset. Longer term in- 
vestors are justified in retaining 
their commitments in this field, 
however, in view of prevailing 
reasonable _ price - to - earnings 
ratios and average yields (there 
are a few exceptions); and the 
promising longer range prospects. 





Changing Status of 
Building Stocks 





(Continued from page 641) 


The immediate outlook, how- 
ever, is not without its obstacles 
as a review of both private and 
Governmental efforts to relieve 
the situation will disclose. During 
the war production of brick, 
lumber, hardware, plumbing and 
heating equipment, and many 
other building materials was con- 
siderably restricted either by 
Government order or because of 
labor and equipment shortages. 
In late 1945, and in the opening 
months of this year strikes, un- 
satisfactory ceiling prices and 
confusion in Government agencies 
further retarded output and the 
net result is that new building is 
stalled for want of materials. It 
is heartening to read, for example, 
that residential contract awards 
as reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation for the first five 
months of this year recorded a 
sharp gain to $1.3 billion from 





about $156 million a year before. 
But it is well to remember that an 
award is merely approval of a 
plan. It is a start; and only that. 
In actual practice people become 
discouraged when they see the 
shell of a house on which work 
had to be stopped for lack of 
some needed material, or some 
type of labor; and they find it 
difficult to plan construction with 
costs rising before the blueprints 
are hardly dry. This explains 
why only about 175,000 new pri- 
vately-financed houses, conven- 
tional and prefabricated, were 
finished in the first half of this 
year. 


Recognizing the severity of 
the housing shortage the Presi- 
dent on January 15, 1946 insti- 
tuted a priority control system on 
the use of building materials giv- 
ing first preference to residential 
dwellings costing $10,000 or less. 
Later there was formulated a poli- 
cy that construction of homes for 
veterans had first call on the na- 
tion’s productive resources and 
the Veterans Emergency Housing 
Program was developed. The pro- 
gram that resulted called for pri- 
vate industry to start two and a 
half million permanent homes and 
apartments by the end of 1947 
and for the Federal government 
to start 200,000 temporary units 
during 1946. The schedule for 
1946 represented a total of 1.2 
million units to be started. 


Quite recently it was indicated 
that this program might not be 
proceeding as encouragingly as 
we should like to see. Housing 
Expediter Wilson Wyatt issued 
a report on residential construc- 
tion under the program for the 
first half of this year which dis- 
closed that the number of all 
types of dwellings started aver- 
aged 83,000 per month for the 
six months through June which 
means that to adhere to the year’s 
schedule a monthly average of 
117,000 will have to be struck for 
the remainder of the year. The 
types of units include barracks, 
trailers, conventional and prefab- 
ricated homes, and apartment 
houses. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that in June 
the number of _ conventional, 
apartment houses and prefabri- 
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Promising Issues In 
Inflation Hedge Industries 


A Standard & Poor’s List and Study 


These 8 promising issues have been 
selected by our expert analysts, econo- 
mists and statisticians for their ability 
to profit in a period of inflationary 
pressures. 


In the light of union demands for 
higher wages and Government policy 
of favoring higher wages, every in- 
vestor should study this list carefully 
It may be the basis of present day in- 
vestment success. These 8 companies 
by the very nature of their businesses 
and their products are, we believe, 
able to ride through inflationary 
periods with higher earnings and larger 
dividends to their stockholders 
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cated homes started was less than 
in May, the first decline since the 
program began. 

The investor’s principal inter- 
est in this extensive industry cen- 
ters around those firms which pro- 
vide supplies used in construction 
and those making fabricated 
products such as heating, plumb- 
ing and hardware lines as well as 
air-conditioning and_ electrical 
equipment and floor and wall cov- 
erings. The list is too long to 
permit comments on_ individual 
companies within this space but 
the accompanying table will dis- 
close many representative stocks 
which are likely vehicles for par- 
ticipation in this group. Most of 
the building stocks have been rela- 
tively strong in the market since 
the end of the war and may be 
expected to command high prices 
in relation to past earnings in 
view of their excellent prospects. 
Those sections of the industry 
seeming to offer the best near- 
term speculative prospects are the 
cement companies, where produc- 
tion is again in an uptrend; com- 
panies manufacturing gypsum, 
asphalt, asbestos and wallboard, 
which should benefit from the em- 
phasis on low-cost housing and 
the better availability of raw 
materials; and lumber companies. 
Near term prospects of the latter 
are brightened by estimates of 
new peaks in lumber production. 
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Today's Outlook for 
Machinery Manufacturers 





(Continued from page 630) 


benefit from a large potential do- 
mestic demand as well as the res- 
toration of foreign markets. Ac- 
cording to a survey made by the 
Machinery & Allied Products In- 
stitute, one of the principal bar- 
riers to production of consumers’ 
goods is a deficiency of machin- 
ery needed for high-volume out- 
put. One reason for this is that 
the peacetime industrial plant of 
the nation was badly under-sup- 
plied with modern efficient equip- 
ment at the beginning of the war 
as an aftermath of the depressed 
condition of the 1930’s. Another 
reason was that much outmoded 
and inefficient machinery was 
continued in use during the war 
years with all the added strain 
imposed by the increased tempo 
of that period. Thus, manufac- 
turers of all types of civilian 
goods are currently in the market 
for the latest and most efficient 
production machinery. It is of 
further interest to note that be- 
fore the war, seventy per cent of 
our privately owned machine 
tools were ten years old or more, 
and most of these were fifteen to 
twenty-five years old. A survey 
made by the War Assets Admin- 
istration in the summer of 1945 
indicated that nearly ninety per 
cent of 2,358 plants polled in- 
tended to buy machine tools and 
almost one out of three intended 
to buy government-owned §sur- 
plus tools. 


Surplus Government Machinery 


To produce millions of needed 
war materials the Government 
became the owner of machine 
tools of nearly every type and 
size and accordingly there is 
now overhanging the market an 
estimated 700,000 surplus mach- 
ine tools with an original value 
of around three billion dollars. 
Of these approximately twenty- 
seven per cent are lathes, twenty- 
one per cent boring machines, 
eighteen per cent milling mach- 
ines and thirteen per cent grind- 
ing machines. Gear cutters and 
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finishers, drillers, planers an( 
other types are smaller groups, 

While it is the Government, 
policy to scrap tools which are 
commercially unsalable and while 
a certain amount will be held as 
standby reserves for the armed 
forces, it is expected that in all 
about 400,000 tools will be de 
clared surplus and made avail- 
able to prospective new purchias- 
ers at prices as low as 38.6 per 
cent of their original purchase 
price for machines not ovtr three 
years old. The majority of these 
tools were purchased after 
March, 1941 and they embody 
the latest designs such as up-to- 
date drives, feeds, lubrication, 
chip-disposal systems, chucks, 
controls and safety and efficiency 
features. This is important be- 
cause manufacturing costs must 
be held in check if we are to 
avoid an upward spiral of prices 
and industry looks to more effi- 
cient machinery as the best means 
of offsetting the major rise in 
manufacturing costs which has 
taktn place. Obviously, improved 
technical efficiency that will coun- 
teract rising unit labor costs by 
reducing unit manpower require- 
ments affords the greatest possi- 
bility whereby producers can hold 
down, or further reduce, prices of 
consumer goods and services to 
the buying public. 

Normally, exports are import- 
ant with foreign demand having 
accounted for as much as twenty 
per cent of total output in pre- 
war years. The devastated con- 
dition of manufacturing capacity 
in war areas has greatly increased 
this potential export market, par- 
ticularly since Germany has been 
eliminated as a supply factor. At 
the end of the first quarter of this 
year, for example, it was esti- 
mated that the machine tool in- 
dustry had a backlog of orders 
of about $175 million, or about 
six months business, of which 
twenty-nine per cent represented 
export orders (more recent esti- 
mates place the total backlog as 
high as $200 million.) In the 
opinion of Mr. William L. Dolle, 
president and general manager 
of The Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Company who recently re- 
turned from an 8,000 mile busi- 
ness and exploratory trip, west- 
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am European countries have de- 
monstrated “remarkable  recu- 
peration from wartime stress, and 
yill, economic conditions permit- 
ting, provide export outlets for 
many types of American prod- 
ucts, particularly in the machine 
tool and equipment fields.” Inci- 
dentally, it should be mentioned 
at this point that Great Britain 
js not unaware of the growing 
European demand as indicated 
by reports that its industry cur- 
rently is being operated on the 
basis of fifty per cent of produc- 
tion for export. Because of Great 
Britain’s ability to make speedier 
deliveries on the Continent it is 
understood certain orders in- 
tended for American producers 
of machinery were transferred to 
England by prospective buyers 
in France. 


Divergent Trends in Industry 


While the outlook for various 
machinery companies is irregu- 
lar there are certain groups which 
appear to be in a preferred posi- 
tion. In view of substantial road 
construction and repair scheduled 
for the early postwar years, man- 
ufacturers of road building mach- 
inery and supplies are looking 
forward to good business. 'Trac- 
tors, scrapers, bulldozers and 
motor graders are needed in large 
numbers to carry out the con- 
struction projects, including 
municipal airports, which had to 
wait the end of the war. These 
will also be needed to restore and 
improve highways neglected for 
the past several years. In many 
states there is a large unspent ac- 
cumulation of gas-tax money now 
available for highway develop- 
ment; while in forest areas heavy 
lumber production programs to 
serve home-building needs are 
creating a strong market for log- 
ging equipment. Such compan- 
ies include Marion Steam Shovel, 
LeTourneau (R.G.), Inc., Cater- 
pillar Tractor and Bucyrus-Erie. 

Studies of the pent-up demand 
for food machinery likewise indi- 
cate that postwar volume in early 
years will be from two to three 
times that enjoyed during the 
best prewar years and to this may 
be added an unprecedented num- 
ber of inquiries for machinery 
and equipment from foreign 
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The world-wide food shortage will be relieved 


by the enterprise of the American farmer. 


To accomplish this task, farmers will buy 
Tractors, Combines, Plows and various types of 
new farm equipment that is now beginning to 
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countries. Accordingly, Food 
Machinery Corporation should be 
in a favorable position to expand 
its earning power. 

In general it may also be said 
that commercial goods produc- 
tion requires smaller equipment 
than is used in war goods manu- 
facture and therefore much of 
the demand today is for lighter 
tools which are not available in 
significant quantity from surplus 
stocks. Some of these companies, 
like Niles-Bement-Pond, Warner 
& Swasey, and Ex-Cello-O experi- 
enced poor conditions earlier this 
year because of strikes and mater- 
ial shortages and in the case of 
the first two were obliged to omit 
dividends. ‘Their fortunes are 
now improving, however, and an 
upward trend in sales and earn- 
ings should be resumed with a 
broadening demand for their 
products. Because of the expect- 
ed high rate of activity in general 
construction and allied wood 
products fields Simonds Saw & 
Steel should also find a growing 


market for its cutting and abras- 
ive tools. 





Evaluating Position of 
Rail Equipment 





(Continued from page 638) 


way passenger equipment ever 
placed in the country’s history. 
Chesapeake & Ohio and affiliated 
lines have announced their de- 
cision to scrap nearly all of their 
passenger cars and to order 
modern ones. Class I railroads 
alone, it is estimated, will need 
about 10,000 passenger cars in 
the next five years. 

Builders of freight cars also 
can look forward to a period of 
exceptoinal demand. An acute 
shortage earlier this year of 
freight cars in the winter wheat 
producing areas needed to haul 
grain for overseas shipments 
called attention to the serious de- 
ficiency of such railroad equip- 
ment. Although .there were on 
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Short-Term Recommendations for Profit . . . 
Mainly common stocks but preferred stocks and 
bonds are included where outstanding price 
appreciation is indicated. 


Low-Priced Opportunities . . . Securities in the 
low-priced brackets with the same qualifications 
for near-term profit. Average price under I5. 


Recommendations for Income and Profit... 
Common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds 
. . . for the employment of your surplus funds 
and market profits. 


Low-Priced Situations for Capital Building . . . 
Common stocks in which you can place moder-- 
ate sums for large percentage gains over the 
longer term. Average price under 25. 


Recommendations Analyzed . . . Pertinent de- 
tails as to position and prospects are given 
on securities advised, 


When to Buy .. . and When to Sell . . . You 
are not only advised what to buy but when to 
buy and when to sell—when to be moderately 
or fully committed .. when to be liquid. 


Market Forecasts . . . Every week we review 
and forecast the market, giving you our con- 
clusions as to its indicated trends. Dow Theory 
Interpretations are included for comparison. 


Telegraphic Service . . . If you desire we will 
wire you in anticipation of decisive turning 
points and market movements. 


Consultation by Wire and by Mail . . . To keep 
your portfolio on a sound basis, you may con- 
sult us on 12 securities at a time. 


Added Services... 


Business Service . . . Weekly review and fore- 
cast of vital happenings as they govern the 
outlook for business and individual industries. 


Washington Letter . . . “Ahead-of-the-news" 
weekly reports from our special correspondent 
on legislative and political developments weigh- 
ing their effects on business rm 
and securities. 
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Special Offer! 





THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
I enclose () $50 for 6 months’ subscription; [) $75 for a year’s subscription. 


Put Cy Corps of Analysts fo Work for You 


With this recovery market almost 414 years old, we suggest that you 
avail yourself of the investment counsel provided by The Forecast . . . 
a Service tested and proven successful in bull and bear markets over 
the past 29 years. 


You place at your disposal a corps of experts . . . market, industrial 
and security technicians, economists, statisticians and chartists. As a 
result of their analyses and projections, we advise you of important 
market movements and turning points. 


Based on the market’s position and trend, we select profitable situations 
for you, appraise conditions, project the possibilities and—once a 
recommendation is made—study daily the action of the security until 
the time comes to close it out. There is no service in its price range 
more definite and practical . . . more devoted to your interests. Our 
recommendations comprise a fixed number of selected securities kept 
under our continuous supervision in specialized programs ideally fitted 
to your individual capital, wishes and objectives. 


doin tin Vidtentile Chunk 


ENROLL NOW TO PROFIT FROM THESE 
SECURITIES TO BE BOUGHT ON RECESSIONS 


—For Short Term Profit 


Low-Priced Opportunities . . . 

averaging under 10. Stocks, in- 
trinsically sound, selling in a low 
price range. Emphasis on leverage 
and high percentage gains. 


Dynamic Special Situations . . . 

averaging under 35. Active 
speculations checked for fundamental 
strength. In good position for market 
price appreciation. 


—For Longer Term Profit 


5 Low-Priced Situations for Capi- 
tal Building . . . averaging un- 
der 20. Low-priced common stocks 
representing growth companies 
selected for capital gains. 


Investment Recommendations 

for Income and Profit . . . aver- 
aging under 35 .. . yield 3.8%. 
Common stocks, preferred stocks & 
bonds for an investment backlog. 


Immediately on receipt of your enrollment, these recommendations 
will be sent to you and should bring profits of many times our moder- 
ate fee, They are not special reports, but the type of service you will 
receive regularly. 
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(Service to start at once but date from October 1, 1946) 
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oder at the beginning of this 
yar a total of about 32,000. 
freight cars with builders ani in 
company shops, a study made by 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission pointed to the advisabil-. 


ity of the roads placing further 
orders for some 94,000 freight 
cars. Private builders’ plants 
urrently are producing freight 
cars at the rate of 30,000 a year, 
or about 20% of their capacity. 
These builders are in line for much 
additional business in view of the 
ICC’s recommendation that 80,- 
000 cars should be retired, a fig- 
ure representing less than one- 
fifth of freight cars now over 25 
years Old. The lag in freight car 
orders by railroads is due to their 
sharply reduced earnings and un- 
certainty over future earnings, 
but revival of industrial produc- 
tion and freight traffic may step 
up the tempo of freight car or- 
ders. 


Smaller Equipment Needs 


In addition to locomotives, and 
passenger and freight cars, rail- 
roads will need such parts and ac- 
cessories as car wheels, trucks, 
couplers, brakes, and signal and 
train control apparatus. Higher 
operating passenger and freight 
train speeds will require the in- 
stallation of special brakes. 
Larger volume of traffic expected 
in coming months also will in- 
crease demand for brake shoes 
and the other apparatus listed 
above. Signal equipment especi- 
ally will be ordered in growing 
quantities owing to restrictions 
on manufacture of such appar- 
atus during the war. 

Besides do mestic business, 
equipment manufacturers have 
been swamped with orders from 
abroad for locomotives and 
freight cars. Nearly 70% of 
total locomotive orders on hand 
last year were for export, about 
half for Europe and half for 
South America. On June 1 for- 
eign orders for freight cars am- 
ounted to $100,000,000 for some 
43,000 units. Export business is 
expected to continue large in the 
next few years because of rehab- 
ilitation of war-damaged roads in 
Europe and other areas and of 
war-deferred expansion of South 
American railways. It is esti- 
mated that an immediate need 
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exists abroad for 10,000 loco- 
motives, with 20,000 ultimately 
required. Exports of freight 
cars may total anywhere from 
300,000 to 500,000 units. Train 
signal and communications appa- 
ratus form about the only other 
major category of equipment 
slated for export. Comparatively 
little foreign business will be done 
in passenger cars. France, Rus- 
sia, the Low Countries, and Latin 
America stand to be the principal 
outlets abroad for American rail 
equipment makers. Huge export 
demand was highlighted by the 
recent formation of the Railway 
Car Export Corporation under 
the Webb - Pomerene Export 
Trade Act. Among the partici- 
pants are American Car & Foun- 
dry, Pullman, and Pressed Steel 
Car. 

New York Air Brake, West- 
inghouse Air Brake, American 
Brake Shoe, and General Rail- 
way Signal are among the spec- 
ialty manufacturers which are 
favorably situated to share in the 
large demand for brakes, brake 
shoes, and signal equipment. Gen- 
eral American ‘Transportation 
and Union Tank Car mostly 
build and operate tank cars. The 
former company also makes re- 
frigerator cars, and has just re- 
ceived an order for 500 of these 
from Pacific Fruit Express. 

Selling price - costs relation- 
ships in the industry were injur- 
ious to profits in the first half of 
1946. Costs of raw materials 
used in manufacture of rail 
equipment, such as steel and fuel, 
had gone up in consequence of 
higher wages won by workers in 
supplying industries; and wage 
rates in the industry itself were 
lifted. OPA ceilings on rail 
equipment had kept prices fixed 
in the teeth of advancing costs. 
On April 8 these ceilings were 
suspended, and new orders from 
that date will have the benefit of 
allowance for larger costs. 


Capacity Ample 


Despite the large volume of 
business on hand, rail equipment 
makers still have large idle capa- 
city. New competition is partly 
to blame for this situation. But 
the slowness and disinclination of 
the railroads to place commit- 
ments for their tremendous rol- 





WHAT IS IT WISE 
TO BUY NOW? 


There are times when almost any 
stock can be bought; there are 
times when nothing is safe, and 
times when the most | careful 
selection is necessary to avoid 
losses and make a reasonable 
profit. What is the situation now? 


Stock Trend Service’s forecasts and 
selections may give you new and worth- 
while methods of approach to profitable 
investment. If you have not already had 
an opportunity to inspect this twice-a- 
week bulletin service, you can take ad- 
vantage of our— 


Special Get-Acquainted Offer 


To new readers only we will 
send: Copies of our Bulletins for 
September 3, 6, 10, 13, and the 
special issue contatning full Sep- 
tember Forecast; with descrip- 
tions of 
2 stocks currently recom- 
mended for purchase—one 
of them in the low-priced 
bracket. 

All for only 


All of the above, with Stock Trend Bul- 
letins for six months, plus 1946 Cycle 
Forecast for corresponding six months 

$55 O 

All of the above, with Bulletins for one 

year, plus complete 1946 Cycle Fore- 


cast $100 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. M-831, Springfield 3, Mass. 











ling stock and accessories needs is 
the main reason why the rail 
equipment industry is operating 
at much less than capacity. ‘The 
railroads feel that unless the ICC 
grants them higher freight rates, 
earnings would “be so jeopardized 
that they could not afford to lay 
out funds for equipment. Hence, 
the big question mark hanging 
cver the rail equipment industry 
is whether the railways get an in- 
crease in freight rates large 
enough to release the flow of po- 
tential orders for equipment. 





College Education Thru 
Life Insurance 





(Continued from page 646) 


Accrued interest of about $230 
as a graduation present will also 
be provided. Payments of $325 
each Sept. tenth and Feb. tenth; 
$75 on tenth of each other month 
except July and August, balance 
of $230 approximately in one 
sum as a graduation present. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 115 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share on the Common Stock of 
this Company has been declared payable at_ the 
Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y., on Monday, September 16, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at three o’clock P. M., 
on Monday, August 26, 1946. The stock transfer 
books will not be closed for the payment of 


this dividend. 
J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., August 15, 1946. 





ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y., August 22, 1946 
DIVIDEND NO. 153 
The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company has declared a dividend of Fifty Cents 
(50c) per share upon its Capital Stock of the par value 
of $50 per share, payable September 30, 1496, to holders 
of such shares of record at the close of business at 3 
o’clock P.M., on September 3, 1946. 
C. EARLE MORAN, Secretary. 








Education is, in itself, a kind 
of life insurance, and if you pro- 
vide it for your children through 
one of the several plans previous- 
ly discussed you will have fur- 
nished your children the chief 
essentials not merely of a success- 
ful life but a rich one culturally. 





Turn in Tide of Repatriation 
of Foreign Money from 
United States? 





(Continued from page 621) 


Finally the up-valuation of for- 
eign currencies, such as in Can- 
ada and Sweden, automatically 
raises the price of U. S. imports. 

A third uncertainty affecting 
the continuation of our export 
trade balance is the manner in 
which it is financed. The tables 
given above show the large for- 
eign funds and short-term invest- 
ments that will be available for 
the purchase of American goods. 

These huge American credits 
will, of cocrse, reduce correspond- 
ingly the need for foreign coun- 
tries to draw down their capital 
acccmulated here and will also, so 
long as this country pours out 
billions of dollars in foreign 
loans, assure a continued high 
level of American exports. Un- 
der prevailing conditions, there- 
fore, there seems no reason to 
fear any substantial outflow of 
foreign capital. A future “flight” 
of capital would seem possible 
only if these conditions change 
materially, due to suddenly cut- 
ting off the American foreign 
lending, allowing our price infla- 
tion to get out of control, or to 
some crisis, not now on the hori- 
zon, that would shake confidence 
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in the American credit and eco- 
nomic structure. 





Political and Economic 
Aspects of New OPA and 
Its Effects Upon Business 





(Continued from page 618) 


the June 30 level may have ap- 
peared discouraging, the step 
was undoubtedly ntcessary as a 
practical beginning of more 
hopeful moves in the making. 
OPA had to start somewhere in 
attempting to unscramble the 
confusion arising during its tem- 
porary demise. Finally the obvi- 
ous restraint exercised by indus- 
try during the interim period on 
the price score attests strongly 
to its ability to carry on success- 
fully when the road becomes en- 
tirely clear. 





Excess Capacity vs. 
Expansion—Which 
Industries 





(Continued from page 623) 


25% of peak capacity. The 
problem of war surplus tools is a 
serious one for the industry. 
About 400,000 salable units re- 
main to be disposed of, 

Railroad equipment makers 
might have been operating at 
capacity were the railroads wil- 
ling to spend freely for new loco- 
motives, freight and passenger 
cars, and accessories. As matters 
stand, however, the industry is 
working below capacity, in the 
case of freight cars at around 
20% of full output, because the 
railroads are holding up orders 
pending an Interstate Commerce 
Commmission decision to grant 
higher freight rates. 

Production of 2,845 locomo- 
tives in 1945 was the largest since 
1929 mainly because units des- 
tined for export accounted for 
1,910 of the total, a figure far 
above all intervening years after 
1929. On August 1 all Class I 
railroads had 604 locomotives on 
order compared with 496 on the 
same day last year, but well un- 
der the 1941 peak of 1,444. 

Radio sets makers face a 
greater capacity excess and keen- 


THE 


er competition than before thi 
war. During the war years new 
manufacturers of electroni™ 
equipment cropped up one afte 
another, and when peace arrivelm 
these turned to making receivers 
In consequence, the number @@ 
radio manufacturers rose fro 
around 50 in 1941 to over 100 
present raising capacity to 20 
000,000 sets. During January 
June, 1946 about 5,400,000 se 
were produced and in June ou 
put was at a yearly rate of 13 
500,000 against 13,100,000 i 
1941. 





Answers to Inquiries 





(Continued from page 650) 


red not exchanged would be paid in casi 
in full. Each share of new preferred stock 
would be convertible at any time into two 
common shares and would be callable afte 
five years at $105 per share and dividends, 
What do you advise me to do now? 


E.H. Milwaukee, Wise. 


The new prior preference stock 
offered in the exchange plan must 
be regarded as speculative. As 
the earnings outlook for the cur- 
rent year and 1947 continues 
highly favorable, the conversion 
feature of this stock offers some 
appreciation possibilities. How- 
ever, the long term view is not 
promising, as in normal peace- 
times the woolen industry is faced 
with an over-capacity and con- 
sequently, keen competition. 
Earnings of AAmerican Woolen 
Co. during World War I and the 
short boom that followed were 
very good and operations during 
World War II and the boom 
period that follows is also excel- 
lent; but earnings during the 
long time between these two wars 
were very drab and the preferred 
accumulated large arrears which 
amount to $58.50 a share at 
present. 


Because of the highly favorable 
near term outlook, we recommend- 
ed acceptance of the exchange 
plan but if the $7.00 preferred 
should advance sharply beyond 
$180 before the exchange is con- 
summated, we recommend sale 
and, in any event, we only recom- 
mend temporary retention of the 
preferred as the longer-term out- 
look is obscure. 
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